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SS ee ae | glwO FEEDERS were discussing their feeding McCormick-Deering 


Silage mat kes good fall feed + methods recently when one broke in with,“Oh Feed Grinders 
Stanchions for calves | ia ¢ te 2 . ° 
Tost soc cream separator frequently ‘ Y Lx yes! Of course I grind the grain.” And the other Built in three sizes from 6 inch to 10 inch, 
PS ff. ‘y Ik requiring from 3 to 16 h. p. according to . 
a ins turkeys affect prices i | —_ replied in a matter-of-fact tone,’ es, now, size and type. Designed to grind various Hi reme 
the United States Zz so do I.” No disagreement on that score. combinations of grains and forage crops. |#M™arl 
Corn husking film : : . , ] 
“Foolish To w their methods varied in the matter of . . . rou 
8 cgeeric aye tee No matter ho ad '- McCormick-Deering Engines Me eultu 
npg Mad ladehohs te ade roughages and quantities, these successful feeders were : . 
PP co oes = losses f d ae in must be ground. Neither would Full-powered engines with removable lout 6 
pacebiia eld Nagel die agg ully agree rain mus und, cylinder, enclosed crankcase, magneto 
Spice layer ‘cake 5 even think of wasting grain by feeding it whole. Both have ignition, efficient fuel mixer, etc. Sizes ff the 7 
ego ge etn NEE Ae learned through mi that ses difference i sia 1%, 3, 6, and 10 h, p. ay 
When girls and little folks read j bility, between whole and ground grain, may easily spe x P 
, ; ormick-Deering Tractor 
a seeeeees teeeeeeeeeeces aseiaiche , the difference between profit and loss on a year’s feeding. oe camiaes mit cae a 
" | i en - .p. Also, the : 
Poultry— S 12% t 26% ai bill sizes, 10-20 h.p. and 15-30 h.p. Also, ois 1 
Colds, then roup 2 ave @ tO 0 On your grain Ol all-purpose Farmall. Ideal tractors for nol 
Culling reveals lack of mash and | : : or t' 
u dropping DED <¢.isat ae eaten oae-o8 2 Actual tests with whole grain, fed to healthy, fulle winter belt work. =. 
Sabbath School Lesson— toothed animals, show an average loss of from 12% to 26%. McCormick-Deering bicle 
ain os In other words, out of every 100 bushels of whole corn Corn Shellers Th. 
geet? — Gregory fed, 26 bushels yield practically no nourishment. The un- For every need; ranging from the 1-hole What 
Poultry law is working ,. - | ground oat diet shows a loss of 12 bushels out of every 100. -_ “re — = the —- cylinder = 
ic re peddle « ted ... . a | eZ : ; a 
Women to pore ‘grape thieve . Even though you feed only a few animals, such feeding  ®°'eT Of 90 to ee a ian, 
Tee cine has chk ee KS losses cannot be overlooked. A few minutes, now and a mil 
ware 15 then, with a McCormick-Deering Feed Grinder will turn A ; lor 
Si Time Stor 7 ‘oh: : : : 
eepy- rime oa the whole grain into nourishing, easily digestible feed at ' work, 
world sees ; 28 low cost. Your local McCor- s > By the ¢ 


MOVING TO Is th t from tt mick-Deering dealer can ~ ra ESE : ives ¢ 
O° s e movement from th« ft =) — 4 ‘ ‘ 
TOWN farm to the city a good show you the McCormick- na 
thing for agriculture? Farm readers dis- | : * 
cuss this point in a series of letters on | Deering Grinder that meets , ; speak 
page 3. your special requirements. i ye ~ AS: 7 a. 
INBREEDING Will the same principles His store is also headquart- a, — - sow ——— ee many 
WITH HOGS of breeding that result in | ers for McCormick-Deering ; : 7 . o i 
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high yielding strains of corn work with , 
livestock? dn Odds and Ends, on page 5, Shellers, Engines, and Trace 

the editor tells something about some : o } ; Aw= 

vote of ‘this ‘sort with hogs. . , | tors. Modern equipment for TEX = CY Xe , 7 
the modern farmer. 


ag oho AND The monthly charts on Th 
SSES hog and_ steer profits move 


me “losses maratn on satin see the hog INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY the ¢ 


loss is smaller than had been anticipated. a ‘ F AMERICA . 

606 So. Michigan Ave. pag weet Chicago, II. the le 

MORE THIEVES Still another Wallaces’ I Bthere 
TO JAIL Farmer reward has 

been paid for the arrest and conviction up tl 

of thieves in Butler county. Read the | } of th 


account on page 8. More items on the | 
anti-thievery campaign are given in the farm 
Service Bureau department on page 15. Cc cd few 
FEEDER SPACE—One i j 


FOR HOGS cuew Soak Os bee aoe there 
oF rsoun ot the waar tas aries oe FEED GRINDERS +» SHELLERS « TRACTORS - ENGINES oe 
page 7, tells about some experiences in | matic 


WITH FLOOD Another article in the 
ABROAD series that Francis A, 

Flood is writing for us, appears on page “ RO Oa 

6 this week. Still'more up-to-date news ae Sn URS 

is contained in the note from him quoted EAR So 

in the editorial on page 4. He and Wilson 

are trying to convince the French author- Li¥ 

ities that using camels to cross the Sahara «8 

is old. stuff, and that motorcycles would 

do a iot better. . 


ee ye aes Charles D. Kirkpatrick > 
has had a good many S a f "The es oe meine 
ye: ks pn A in using ground lime- aes Pr arm work an ack y our 
stone, rock phosphate and legumes, to in- sixty years’ reputation for quality. You'll 
crease the yields oa the home place. Now : like Flint Overalls, the way they stand abuse, wash- 


he has a new forty-acre piece that he 

wants to bring up to the level of the older , ing and wear. . . 

fields. In the article on page 6 he tells You'll like their full tailored seat that never 

how he is going to start at the job. draws up, their lined and reinforced crotch that 

HUSBANDS WHO A new kind of con- . Stops chaffing and cannot rip. Their full one- } £ - 
cooK test is announced in piece continuous front, seams guaranteed rip- FEI AN Central Mig. Oo. Coder Rapics ta. 


the Home Department, on page 15. Men 
who refuse to admit that they are de- proof and extra reinforcing makes Flint 


pendent on their wives for well cooked Overalls “wear like flint.” Vig : ~<2 
food will be interested in it. x THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE j ZA J ; Be Sure to 61) a 
MEASURING FOR Can you figure out &,. There is EXTRA COMFORT in every L A Ze WEBER HU KUM 
weighs ns by look oking Rang th ery oy poe ot pair of Flint Overalls for they are cut 

e s b 00 e > eas = Z Z 
ing her? The investigation reported on full, big and roomy. Eight pockets ~~ Zw 
page 21 gives a method for figuring out and a hammer strap gives plenty | j gy Z\ — 


the weight from measurements of length 
the weight g tof room for nails and tools 
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SWEET CLOVER SEED = At present prices—$1.75 
On October 4, sweet clover seed prices yA per pair—Flint Over- ' 
in fifteen districts or states averaged alls are a bargain. 
$5.10 per 100 pounds, basis clean seed, La The biggest dol- 
compared with $8.35 a year ago. In the lar and certs 
main producing sections of Minnesota and See Your Dealer val = 
the Dakotas, the average was $4.60, com- If your dealer does — 4 : “2 A 
pared with $4.80 three weeks ago, $8.60 a ae eT sd a cag v2 : 4 ) Radic Sete jl 
snes e Dighasies kes. veralls send us his <- q - eS 
year ago, and $5.40 two years ago. zm your size and o . SoS ak ee g aataciont lowest real 
-75. ee ae S> ae pare = Neos : 














ONE ON THE COP 
Cop on Shore: ‘I’m going to arrest you SCHRAMM & SCHMI 
when you come out of there.” Weley 
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SEND THE POOR FARMER TO TOWN 






OES agriculture need continued hard 
D times and a steady drift of the farm pop- 

ulation to the cities? This is one of the 
Mremedies for agriculture proposed by a few 
Mefarmers and by more business men, on the 
ground that a continued low income for agri- 
ulture would force the less efficient farmers 
out of the country and into the towns, Thus, 
he production of farm products would be de- 
reased, the town demand would be increased, 
and the iricome of the farmers who had held on 
would be raised to a fairly high point. 

Some time ago, we ran a letter from an IIli- 

nois man, advocating that procedure, and asked 
for the opinions of our readers on the policy. 
Some of their comments are given in this ar- 
ticle. 
The first point that most of them raised was: 
hat is a poor farmer? Is he an inefficient 
farmer or merely a farmer who is inadequately 
financed? A young farmer may be more 














One of the best letters we received came from 
a farm woman in Woodbury county, Iowa, who 
wrote: 

‘‘Whenever I think of this proposition that 
the poor farmers should be forced into the 
towns, I think of a certain near and dear rela- 
tive who spent nine years on rented farms, 
working hard and saving his money. He never 
bought an acre of land for speculation, but only 
one small farm for a home. On this farm he 
fed cattle and raised hogs, and bought corn in- 
stead of selling corn, but he was ‘poor’ farmer 
enough that he could not hang on, and when the 
second mortgage was due, he was foreed into 
town, where he is making a seant living and 
still thinking and dreaming of his lost farm. 
You do not know him, but you know dozens like 
him, whose stories I do not know quite so well; 
and so do those who wish to force the ‘poor’ 
farmers off the farm, if they would be honest 


Is This the Way to Meet the Problem of Surplus Production? 


neighbors, young folks like ourselves, born on 
farms and trained for farm life, whose parents 
live on homesteads or farms bought before any- 
body ever dreamed that land would sell for 
$300 an acre or more, and then go back to the 
man who sold it. 

‘‘The answer to your question would be so 
much simpler if we were really a peculiar spe- 
cies—a sort of race apart—we poor farmers. 
But, alas, we are not. Most of us are the sons 
and daughters of good farmers; we love the 
feel of the soil under our feet; we are almost 
human, in a word. 

‘‘Our only ray of hope is that we are smart 
enough to know that we are poor farmers, and 
so, perhaps, some day, given strength to 
hold on to the ragged edge, and even, perhaps, 
given a little better chance, we shall be ‘good’ 
farmers.’’ 

A Missouri farmer was the only one of our 

readers who took the view that the poor- 





amiliar with newer methods than an 
jlder one, may be able to get thru more 
work, and still fail because he has not 
the capital, reserve that the older man 
was able to build up before 1920. If we 
send to town the farmers who are poor, 
speaking financially, it may be that at 
the same time we will be sending a good 
many of the most efficient producers that 
we have. 












Theory Lacks Sustaining Proof 


The whole argument for the greater 
movement of surplus farm population to 
the city is based on the theory that it is 

Hmite less desirable who are going. So far, 
H@there has been no proof offered to back 
| up this theory. The only thoro survey 
| of the sort of folks who are leaving the 
farm was made by Burr of Kansas, in a 
Hmiew counties in that state. He found 
there that the folks who were leaving 
were a fair cross-section of the rural pop- 
ulation, some good farmers and some 
poor ones, some older folks and some 





WHAT IS A **POOR FARMER’’? 


Is the movement from farm to city a good thing? Is 
it ridding the country of inefficient farmers, increasing 
city demand for farm products, cutting cost of manu- 
factured goods, helping to raise the incomes of the farm- 
ers who stay on the farm? 


Our readers discuss these points in the letters which 
are quoted in the accompanying article. 
ments center around the point: ‘‘What is a ‘poor farmer 
anyway ?’’ 


Is he an inefficient farmer and a poor citizen? If 
such is the case, no one cares if he goes. Or is he a man 
who started in farming at the wrong time and is thereby 
financially poor? 


Our readers, with a few exceptions, claim that it 
is not the inefficient ‘‘poor farmer,’’ but the financially 
‘‘poor farmer’’ that is being crowded off the farm, and 
that good blood and brains and skill are being lost to 
agriculture. 


Their argu- 


er farmers should be crowded into the 
cities. He said: 


Not Enough to Produce Surplus 


‘‘Replying to your question, ‘Shall we 
send the poor farmers to town?’ I would 
say, by all means yes. Keep it up until 
there are not enough left in the country 
to produce a surplus, and not even 
enough to quite feed the population of 
the United States. 

‘Tf it is impossible for the farmers to 
organize as other industries are organ- 
ized, that is the only alternative that will 
result in the farmer getting a living price 
for what he produces, It would’also have 
the advantage of increasing the popula- 
tion of the cities, to their detriment, and 
to the benefit of agriculture. 

‘“*Tf basie organizations amongst the 
owners of the land that produces the 
crop, can not be organized separately, 
for the purpose of controlling the pro- 
duction and selling their own product, it 
seems to me like a hopeless ease. 

‘‘To appeal to congress to do things 


a 








The record of the last few years leads 

tthers to believe that among the middle-aged 
) farmers who are leaving the farms, there are 
perhaps more inefficient farmers than efficient 
Mmarmers. Of the younger group, particularly 
| hose who began to farm just after the war, the 
melances are that the more ambitious and the 
more ablé make up the majority of those who 
¢going from the country to the town. We 
Ag ould like to have further letters from our read- 

ts On the truth of these observations. 

Another point strongly emphasized in the let- 
ffs received in answer to this inquiry was that 
‘Movement from the country to the town on a 
ig seale would result in a few years in another 
back to the farm movement. It is pointed out 
hat in ten or fifteen years the demand for farm 
Products in the cities will probably equal what 
le present farm population can produce. If 
te less efficient or the more poorly financed 


+ How ‘  eeege 

e gus ‘mers are forced into the cities in the next 
iCostecml years, the time wil? come fairly soon when 
an, cxomeey will be needed on the farms again. The 
—— ial cost of moving a part of the population 


tom the country to the city and back again is 


E Kiremely high, and our readers ask whether it 
rs (ye @eught not be wiser to provide some way of han- 
a \> \wPng the surplus now and keeping in farm 
: t 8 ork the producers who will be needed within 
) A. GF few years to supply the demands made by the 

Guoge 





enough to admit it. And, personally, I consider 
it one of the worst of our ‘American tragedies’ 
that so many men of this type have been forced 
off the farms in recent years. 

‘‘What will be the next step when we have 
finished the job of getting the ‘poor’ farmers 
into the cities and towns? A back-to-the-farm 
movement, of course, bringing into the country 
men and women alien to country life, or those 
who have been so long absent from the farms 
that they will not be prepared for farm condi- 
tions as they find them. A near-sighted policy, 
isn’t it? 


Whole Training Was for Farm Life 


‘Then, of course, I think of our own ease. 
My husband never lived on a rented farm until 
after our marriage, and his father never lived 


on a rented farm in all his sixty years. My hus-. 


band’s whole training was with farm life in 
view, and he never lived off the farm except 
for his time in barracks and camps in the Unit- 
ed States and in France. I was trained for work 
off the farm, but I always wanted to get back 
to the farm, and so I was glad to give up an 
$1,800 a year job to marry a farmer—I mean 
‘the’ farmer. And I am foolish enough to think 
that I am worth that much to my country right 
dere, but I certainly can’t collect it. We are 
not exceptional. 


We can pick out dozens of 
_ 


that the farmer should do himself seems 
futile, when 70 per cent of the population of the 
United States are against it and only 30 per 
cent for it, especially when the 70 per cent are 
organized and the 30 per cent floaters.’’ 

An Indiana farmer, while admitting that 
there were probably a good many poor farmers 
and that possibly something might be gained by 
elimination of the poorest, suggested that the 
same plan might very well be tried out in the 
towns. Why should elimination of the ineffi- 
cient and consolidation of enterprises be a mat- 
ter confined to the country? The Indiana man 
writes : 

‘Looking at our wonderful town of 15,000, 
I noted these things: First, it is perfectly lousy 
with grocery stores, so that thousands of people 
find it but a step to the store, and actually go 
there three times a day. Now one-fourth of 
them could serve the community just as well, 
and if the saving were passed to the consumer, 
his living would be quite a little cheaper. Oil 
stations are springing up like mushrooms, even 
a mile out on every road beyond the city limits, 
so one does not need to worry if he runs out of 
gas. Is there not an unhealthy condition that 
makes it possible for all of them to make a 
profit? 

‘*We have four banks, but one could take care 
of all of our business, at a saving of perhaps 
20 per cent in the (Concluded on page 12) 
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MISSISSIPPI STEAMBOATING 


HEN the steamer Thorpe went up the 

Mississippi from St. Louis to Minneapolis 
the other day with three barges in tow, there 
must have been a good many folks in the river 
towns who hoped that this meant the opening 
up of a new day for river traffic, The river 
was the main highway in the years when the 
river towns were getting their growth. The 
trade began rather timidly in the early days 
when Iowa was still Wisconsin territory, with 
steamboats creeping gingerly up from St. Louis 
to Galena, then and for many years after the’ 
chief trading town on the upper river. Then 
the boats managed to get as far as St. Peters, 
and finally all the way to Minneapolis. The 
Mississippi became a north and south highway 
that made the towns like Muscatine and Daven- 
port more familiar with Memphis and St. Louis 
and New Orleans than with the little villages 
springing up in the interior of Iowa. 

The great days of the river, so far as the 
lower Mississippi was concerned, ended with the 
Civil war, but for years afterward the upper 
Mississippi trade was a big factor in the life of 
the river towns. Big rafts of logs were towed 
down from Wisconsin and Minnesota, to be 
sawed up in Iowa mills. Iowa pork and wheat 
went down the river to St. Louis ; manufactured 
goods of all sorts came back, Men not so old 
can remember when now deserted levees along 
some of the river towns were covered with ship- 
ments from points south on steamboat day. 

What the Civil war failed to do in the de- 
struetion of river trade, the railroads com- 
pleted. The roads were willing to lose money 
on north and south traffic in order to put 
steamboat lines out of business and get a mo- 
nopoly of the carrying trade. With the de- 
struction of this trade, there was less pressure 
for improvement of channels, and for some 
years it seemed that the Mississippi might nev- 
er again be used on any scale for the movement 
of goods. 

The river began again to have a future when 
the Mississippi barge line was established by the 
government and when steamboats began to tow 
barges to New Orleans and St. Louis. Recently 
there has been a movement to extend this serv- 
ice to the upper river. Just a few weeks ago, 


the steamer Thorpe took the first load of freight 


that has gone up the river from St. Louis to 
Minneapolis in years. 

The barge service is now charging 18.4 cents 
per hundred pounds on grain shipped from 
Minneapolis to New Orleans, while the all-rail 
rate is around 37 eents, Of course, it takes a 
long time to make the trip by water. Freight 
that has to make time will take the rail route 
regardless of the charge, but there are plenty of 
commodities which can be handled very well by 
the more leisurely steamship route. 

An efficient barge line on the Mississippi 
means, of course, a considerable reduction in 
freight rates on certain commodities. Farm or- 
ganizations go out every year and put on ex- 
pensive fights to get rail rates reduced or held 
down. Goods that travel over the Mississippi 
automatically secure a rate reduction that is 
beyond the hopes of any of those who are fight- 
ing for lower rail rates. 

It is going to pay the farm organizations in 
the states along the river to see that their help 
is given to extend the barge line service on the 
upper river. It will take some effort to get 
rail rates adjusted so that shipments ean be 
made by rail to the river economically, in order 
that a low rate for the rest of the journey can 
be secured. It will take new equipment at a 
good many of the river towns to get this trade 
established. Certainly these things are not be- 
yond the capabilities of the farm organizations, 
of the business firms that are benefited, and 
of the folks in the river towns. 

We hope that by another year the Thorpe 
will have a number of sister steamboats en- 
gaged on the same job. May they make the 
upper Mississippi the great artery of the trade 
that it once was and that it ought to be again. 





H. W. COLLINGWOOD 


OLLINGWOOD, of The Rural New Yorker, 

is dead. He was the last of the group of 
pioneer farm paper editors which included 
Governor Hoard, of Wisconsin, and Henry 
Wallace. Tho vounger than either of these, Col- 
lingwood had been in the farm paper field even 
a longer time. He went with The Rural New 
Yorker in 1885, the same year Hoard and Wal- 
lace began their farm paper work, and was 
active in its editing until his death last week. 

Collingwood was exceptional among the ed- 
itors of eastern farm papers in that he had un- 
usual sympathy for the particular difficulties 
of the farm west. This was due primarily to 
the fact that he was a broad-gauge man, but his 
ranching experience in Colorado and his work 
at the Michigan Agricultural College probably 
also had something to do with it. 

Deaf since early manhood, he made almost 
an asset out of this handieap. His book, ‘‘ Ad- 
ventures in Silence,’’ is perhaps the best ac- 
count of the experiences of.a deaf person in a 
world where every one else is guided by sound. 

One of his most lovable personal characteris- 
ties was the habit he, and also Mrs. Colling- 
wood, seemed to have had for many years, of 
taking a baby or a young child to raise. Some- 
times it apparently was the child of a relative, 
who needed the sort of care and living eondi- 
tions that could be given on the New Jersey 
farm. Sometimes, possibly almost always, it 
was a child simply adopted in the usual way 
because it needed a home. Collingwood never 
said a great deal about this, and it is hard for 
anyone at a distance to know just how many 
children they looked after in this way. From 
checking the names that appear in ‘‘ Hope Farm 
Notes,’’ it seems probable that close to twelve 
children were brought up by the two. Even as 
late as a year or so ago, we noticed a new name 
in the list of children mentioned in ‘‘Hope 
Farm Notes,’’ and assumed that another little 
girl had been brought to the farm. 

Collingwood dominated The Rural New 
Yorker because of his experience, his inde- 
pendence, and the charm of his writing. He 
was willing to take the unpopular and uncon- 
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ventional side when that side seemed best ty 
him. He always made up his own mind ang 
didn’t have it made up for him by anyone jp, 
side the office or out. As to his writing. no 
one who has ever read his ‘‘ Hope Farm Notes” 
needs any additional comment on that. 

His passing is a great loss to his paper and ty 
New York, but also to the friends he made qj 
over the country, and who took The Rural Ney 
Yorker principally in order to see what “y 
W. C.’’ would have to say each week. 





SHIPS AND FARMING 


O, IF the farmer analyst is iogical, he wij 
be driven to the conclusion that the basic 
cause of his trouble is his inability to contro 
the marketing of his surplus production. 
Any loss or subsidy paid by the government 
will be returned to the country a thousandfold 
in the prosperity it will bring to the 
farmer and the manufacturer.’ 

This happens to be an argument for federal 
support for a merchant marine. The argument 
applies with considerably more point to th 
MeNary-Haugen bill and serves to illustrate 
how readily subsidies are recommended for pur. 
poses of which conservatives happen to ap 
prove. 

The extracts are from an article on ‘‘The 
Farmer and the Merchant Marine,’’ by Rear 
Admiral Luke McNamee, in a pamphlet on 
‘“‘The Mission and the Needs of the United 
States Navy.’’ Admiral McNamee is, of course, 
a better navy man than economist, since he in. 
sists that ‘‘the ability of the farmer to market 
his wheat crop at a good price depends on the 
amount that can be successfully marketed 
abroad.’’ He seems to think that if surplus 
crops are moved abroad, the job is done and 
that the main necessity, therefore, is to provide 
the transportation. 

The records of the last few vears, of course, 
show how unsound any such contention is. We 
have never shipped more farm produce to Ev- 
rope than we have in the period of depression, 
and the net farm income has never been lower. 

Isn’t it odd how easy it is for folks to recon- 
mend a subsidy for a merchant marine and at 
the same time to resent, as improper, federal aid 
for agriculture which doesn’t involve a subsidy 
and which does no more than make the protee- 
tion of the tariff effective on farm crops of 
which we have a surplus? 





FLOOD IN AFRICA 


CARD from Flood came in this week just 
as we were closing up the paper. Writing 
from Lagos, Nigeria, he says: 

‘‘Greetings from the old slave coast. We are 
now considering motoreycling to Khartoum on 
the Nile via Zinder (of Beau Geste fame) and 
right across the Sahara. Never been done be 
fore. Trying to get permission from the French 
to cross. Maybe can’t make it.’’ 

We hope he didn’t get the permission. The 
eard was written October 6, and by this time, 


-of course, Flood and Wilson have either tried 


the stunt or have given up and gone around by 
the coast. If you will look at the map, you will 
sée what they had in mind. The African west 
coast is shaped a good deal like an ‘‘L”’ upside 
down. Nigeria i§ in the corner. Khartoum, of 
course, is clear across the continent on the up 
per waters of the Nile. As a crow flies, it looks 
like a trip of around two thousand miles; the 
way they would have to go, it would probably 
be a good deal farther than that. 

It would make an interesting journey for 
to hear about, but we are a little afraid thet 
we would lose the story and Flood, too, no 
to mention Wilson. Anyway, we ought to gt 
some word from either Cape Town or Khartoul 
in a few weeks, and will let you know then what 
happened. Meanwhile, the articles that Flood 
mailed back from the Azores and from Nigerié 
will continue to run. 
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ANARCHY VERSUS SOCIALISM 


VERY man is at once a socialist and an 

anarchist. Every nation is committed, in 
part, to both social ideals. The urge for regu- 
lation, for control, wages a perpetual battle 
with the urge fon perfect freedom. 

Each of us is a socialist in road making and 
in sending and receiving Tetters. We are will- 
ing to give up the liberty of making a new road 
by ourselves whenever we want to haul a load 
to town for the socialism of having the town- 
ship or the county or the state do the work. 
Instead of clinging to the right of taking a let- 
ter in person to New York when we want to 
communicate with someone there, we turn so- 
cialistie enough to let the post office depart- 
ment do it for us. 

Both anarehy and socialism are necessary. 
The difficulty is to know where one should 
stop and the other start. The United States 
Steel Corporation approved the socialism of the 
tariff, but preferred anarchy in its relations 
with its employes. Some folks would have 
speech and press regulated, and leave business 
unregulated. Some would regulate business 
and give perfect freedom in the field of social 
habits, writing and speech. 

The old definition of a weed as a plant in 
the wrong place comes in to help us here. The 
platform orator who roars, ‘‘This is anarchy!”’ 
need not give us the horrors. It is as if he said, 
“This is sweet clover.’’ Now sweet clover in a 
corn field is a weed; in a field seeded to sweet 
elover for hay or pasture, it is a highly valuable 
crop. In the same way, we are all anarchists, 
all individualists, when we pick out our wives 
—or shall we say our wives are so when they 
pick us out—when we decide how to spend a 
holiday, what to read, with whom to chum, how 
to invest our money, what kind of a business 
to go into, and so on. In the same way, we 
are all socialists when we use the public roads, 
call a policeman or a fireman, use the mails and 
do a hundred other things. Socialism is desir- 
able when it gives better results than anarchy ; 
anarehy is desirable when it gives better results 
than socialism. 

We hear at least one fretful reader breaking 
out: ‘‘But I don’t want either.’’ Friend, you 
can’t help yourself. Either you believe in social 
control of human activities, which is socialism, 
or you believe in individual control, which is 
anarchy. There are, of course, a million grada- 
tions between the two poles. 

The best human society is that which can 
work out the combination of socialism and an- 
archy which will give the best results in terms 
of human happiness. In order to work out that 
combination, we need to learn to look both 
words in the face without getting into a tremble 
orarage. Anarchy and socialism are like fire 
and water. In the pure form, unmodified, they 
may cause a Chicago fire or a Mississippi flood. 
In another form they may run a Keokuk dam 
and a heating plant. These are primal forces. 
They lie in the heart of every human being. We 
must work with them, whether we like it or 
not, To work with them successfully, we must 
understand them. 





“YE ARE IDLE, YE ARE IDLE” 


ILL the farmer be saved if he quits riding 

in automobiles, going to movies, and stays * 
home to work fifteen hours a day? On the 
value of this advice to the farmer, W. A. Mace- 
pherson, in the Lamar Daily News, of Colerado, 
Says: 

“Tt is an old, old story, this bringing an aceu- 
sation of inefficieney against the farmer. The 
children of Israel were the laborers and farm- 
‘rs of Pharaoh’s time. I quote from Exodus: 

“The officers of the children of Israel cried 
unto Pharaoh, saying, ‘‘ Wherefore dealest thou 
thus with thy servants? There is no straw given 
unto thy servants, and they say unto-us, Make 


| Odds and Ends 


bricks ; and behold thy servants are beaten ; but 
the fault is in thine own people.’’ 

‘**But Pharaoh said, ‘‘Ye are idle, ye are 
idle. Go therefore now and work.’’’” 

‘*So Pharaoh vetoed the MeNary-Haugen bill 
of his day.”’ 





SUPPORT FROM BUSINESS MEN 


NE of the cheering developments in the 
movement for agricultural equality has 
been the manner in which the business men in 
farming territory have been backing up the 
farmer’s demands. This has been especially 
true of business men in the smaller towns, 
where contact with the farmers is closer and 
where the dependence of town prosperity on 
the prosperity of the country is more apparent. 
S. J. Galvin, a business man of Sheffield, 
Towa, shows this point of view in a letter to 
the Mississippi Valley Lumberman, in answer 
to a statement from one of those who continu- 
ally insist that the farmer’s troubles are due to 
his extravagance and his laziness. Mr. Galvin 
writes: 


There is just one reason for the present deplor- 
able condition of agriculture, and calling the farmer 
names or accusing him of being lazy, shiftless, ex- 
travagant, irresponsible and dishonest does not alter 
the facts. The whole trouble is that the price he 
gets for his products is not in proper or fair ratio 
to what he pays for everything he buys. “Inflated 
land values,” “boom times” and “joy riding” have 
practically nothing to do with the question. Only 
about seven per cent of the farm land in the central- 
west changed hands during the boom, and the great 
majority of farmers own and work the same land 
today that they did before the war. You may put 
land values back to the average value in 1900—fif* 
teen years before the war, and you may take the 
automobile away from the farmer, but you can not 
make farming as profitable as it would be if there 
were a proper balance between agriculture and in- 
a 

It always peeves me a little to hear folks talk 
about the farmer spending his hard earned money 
for automobiles and gasoline. I lived on a farm 
until I was twenty-one years old, my father, three of 
my brothers and a host of uncles, cousins and other 
relatives are farmers, and it always peeves me a lit- 
tle for anyone to insinuate that they have no right 
to own automobiles or to have the same pleasures 
and conveniences that town folks have. I suppose 
it is wrong and an evidence of laziness, too, for them 
to own tractors or riding plows. They ought to walk 
behind the plow as our forefathers did. 


The corn belt is lucky in having a good many 
long-sighted business men in the towns who can 
see, as Mr. Galvin does, that the best way to 
keep real prosperity in the towns is to see that 
the farmer gets his share of the natiotial in- 
come. 




















HOG breeder friend of mine is trying an 

experiment which theoretically should pro- 
duce some very interesting results. He had 
found a boar which had done unusually well for 
him, and wished to have the best that was in 
that boar live on after he died. He therefore 
bred that boar to one of the boar’s daughters 
and the following year to one of the daughters 
(also a granddaughter) out of that mating. 
The following year he did the same thing, only 
this time the gilt was a daughter, a grand- 
daughter and great-granddaughter as well. By 
this time, the inbreeding was beginning to have 
some effect on the rate of growth and the pigs 
which were the result of breeding three succes- 
sive generations back to the same sire were only 
gaining about two-thirds as fast as ordinary 
pigs: The sire of the original boar was still 
alive and active, and so two of the slow-growing 
inbred gilts were’bred to him. As a result of 
this mating there were several runts but also 
some unusually fine animals which have gained 
just about as fast as ordinary pigs. From a 
breeding standpoint, they should be fully as 
good. and perhaps better than the origina! boar 


because there is some reason to believe that 
they represent the cream of the blood in the 
original boar, and that the runts which have 
appeared during the inbreeding process are 
bad qualities in the old boar’s blood which have 
been brought to light and got rid of. 

The next thing to do from a theoretical point 
of view is to use the best pair of these inbred 
pigs for brother-sister mating, Brother-sister 
mating in animals is the severest kind of in- 
breeding, bringing the hidden weaknesses of a 
blood strain to the surface even more rapidly 
than sire-daughter mating. By this time it may 
appear that all of the animals of the inbred 
straims are exceptionally good for certain qual- 
ities and poor for other qualities, and that no 
matter how long the inbreeding is continued 
there will be no change. The thing to do then 
will be to use one of the strongly inbred boars 
on some outside blood which is particularly 
strong where the inbred strain is weak, and 
then to start again for three or four genera- 
tions with sire and daughter mating, always 
picking out in each generation the daughters 
which are strong for the points where the orig- 
inal inbred strain was weak. Brother-sister 
mating would then again be resumed in an ef- 
fort to fix in purer form in the new inbred 
strain the strong new points introduced from 
outside in combination with the good points 
which were already in the old inbred strain. 

Theoretically, this method of livestock im- 
provement is absolutely sound and in the long 
run if tried persistently by a man firmly 
grounded in Mendelian theory is bound to bring 
wonderful results. Unfortunately, most live- 
stock breeders are neither grounded in Mendel’s 
law nor capable of using inbreeding effectively. 
Inbreeding requires faith, time and money and 
most of us are short on all three. 

My experience with corn inbreeding and 
cross-breeding has been such that I am sure 
that inbreeding can be used with livestock far 
more than it has been heretofore. 

The man who produces livestock for market 
should never use inbreeding. His reliance 
should be placed on cross-breeding. But in or- 
der to get the best results out of ecross-breeding 
it is necessary that the purebred breeders should 
purify the blood of their stock by some such 
inbreeding process as that just described. 





HERE is something beautiful about a fat, 

rough ear of show type corn, carrying twen- 
ty straight rows of broad, deep grains. I don’t 
know whether farmers naturally prefer corn of 
this type to the long, slender ears with smooth, 
shallow grains, or whether it is a matter of 
training. Speaking for myself, I know that 
back in 1904, the short course people at Ames 
taught me to appreciate certain things in corn 
which are beautiful but really have nothing to 
do with yield. Since then I have been inter- 
ested in watching corn judges talk seriously 
about one ear being better than another, as tho 
they really knew something about it. Person- 
ally, I have had my best yields so far with a 
rather slender ear type, carrying fourteen or 
sixteen rows of rather shallow kernels. Just 
the same, I have enough of the old-fashioned 
corn show ideas myself so that I can’t help but 
hope to find some day a beautiful show type of 


- eorn which at the same time will yield far better 


than anything which is now in existence. We 
all long for beauty, even tho it doesn’t mean 
anything in terms of dry shelled corn or in 
pounds of pork per acre. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





The world is full of examples of people who have 
met with the most crushing adversity, and have met 
it with a spirit of hopefulness which we can not un 
derstand unless we have the same spirit ourselves. 
There is balm for the wounded heart; there is heal- 
ing power even in time alone; but we know of no 
balm for imaginary or setf-inflicted wounds. And if 
the blunt truth be told, a large per cent of the sor- 
rows of this world are precisely of that character.— 
Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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who go down to the sea in ships, but tc 

those who read sea stories. I have always 
borne it as my cross, suffered thru it somehow, 
and then forced my readers to do the same— 
for the only pleasure that can come from the 
terrible visitation of seasickness is in telling 
about it afterward, like an operation. Jim is an 
exception. He takes a morbid and barbarous 
delight in watching an unfortunate in the throes 
of seasickness, and very severe ‘‘throws’’ they 
are sometimes, too. 

I am glad to announce that, after three weeks 
on the ocean, I have not felt even the faintest 
tinge of seasickness, and therefore will keep 
these pages free from the same taint. Will my 
readers now join with me in hoping that I may 
be as kindly spared during the rest of my year’s 
trip around the world? For if I suffer, you 
will also. 


Something Coming Up, Besides Meals 


As a matter of fact, on board the freighter, 
West Humhaw, bound for the Azores, Canary 
Islands and Africa, we needed no diversions 
within ourselves, such as_ seasick- 
ness. There was always something 
coming up for entertainment any- 
way, besides our three meals a day. 
For one thing there was the daily 
ship’s pool. 

Every morning at breakfast it be- 
came my duty as treasurer and con- 
ductor general of the ship’s pool to 
colleet one dime from each person 
at the table. These ineluded the ge- 
nial captain, the sotto-voiced Swed- 
ish first mate, the chief engineer 
when he wasn’t sick with the trop- 
ical fever, the six men passengers, 
and the lady missionary. At noon 
the captain would write on the back 
of the menu card the number of 
miles made during the past twenty- 
four hours and put it under the 
water carafe and the guard of the 
first mate. I would then place ten 


GS who go down. is a curse not only to those 





ASIA, AFRICA AND ALL WAY POINTS 


On the Way to the Azores, on Board the West Humhaw 


By Francis A. Flood 


little pieces of motion picture film, numbered 
from zero to nine, in the cover of the silver 
butter dish, and Jim would pass them around. 
If the West Humhaw had made 243 miles dur- 
ing the day, the party drawing 3 would win 
the collection of dimes in the pot. 

This little sport was so closely akin to gam- 
bling that, the first day, the lady missionary 
refused to join us, and even threatened to drive 
the money-changers from the dining saloon. She 
didn’t pay up at breakfast time. 

‘* We'll fix her,’’ said the captain after break- 
fast when all but the lady missionary had gath- 
ered on the bridge deck to watch the flying 
fishes go skimming over the waves. ‘‘The num- 
ber will be 246 today, Make every number a 
six, so that, no matter which one she draws, 
she’ll get the winning number, six. She’ll take 
the money because she’s won it without risking 
anything, and that isn’t gambling. She’s too 
good a sport to quit when she’s ahead of the 
game, and so she’ll keep on playing. And then,’’ 
the captain suggested, ‘‘when she gets to her 





———— 


destination we’ll give her all our earnings jug 
to show her that we’re not flaying for money 
anyway.”’ 

The scheme worked. She won, and gave mp 
her dime for the next day. And then she fooleg 
us! She won that pool every day for the ney 
three days—and won them honestly, too—ang 
then quit because she thought we were throy. 
ing them to her. She had accomplished her pur. 
pose of driving gambling out of the ship, but 
she’ll never know until she reads this that we 
let her win the first day. 

Further entertainment was provided whey 
the passengers decided that if I didn’t get my 
hair eut before reaching Africa, I’d be shot as 
a water buffalo or a gorilla. I consented after 
the captain threatened to put me in irons and 
throw me to the sharks. A Filipino sailor per. 
formed the operation and the lady missionary 
gave me a manicure. She held my hand and Jin 
took our picture, so I was the winner in spite 
of my rococo haircut. 


The Days and the Miles Roll By 


Thus the days and the miles rolled by until 
finally, when the morning and the 
evening were the ninth day, the cap. 
tain announced that we would sight 
the Azores some time during the 
night and anchor in the harbor of 
Horta. 

The next morning when we awoke, 
before day, we were already parked, 
waiting for official greeting from 
the port doctor, the customs officers, 
and the sun. Great, green hills that 
were almost mountains rose in the 
dim morning light above the little 
town, and silhouetted on the very 
top, like night angels taking flight 
before the coming day, stood six 
great windmills, their sails reefed 
and the thirty-foot wheels idle in 
the breeze. Slowly the dusk on the 
steep hillsides formed into hundreds 





Flood gets a haircut on shipboard. 


of tiny green fields, all perfectly 
square and (Concluded on page 24) 


THE FIRST STEPS IN SOIL IMPROVEMENT ° 


Getting a Newly Purchased Forty Ready to Produce 


November had been cropped till the rent- 

ers expected about thirty-five bushels of 
corn per acre, and the chances for clover were 
so poor that none had been seeded for a good 
many years. Like most lowa farm land, this 
soil has been naturally productive, but after 
the removal of fifty crops, some elements of 
plant food are no Yonger so abundant as for- 
merly, and except for the investment in tile 
drains, this field had been given very little at- 
tention in the way of maintaining a proper 
physical condition, 


Tix forty-aere field which I bought last 


Beginning to Work for Better Yields 


When friends come to see me at Walden 
Farm, I naturally like to show them the corn 
and clover in the fields where the soil is in fit 
eondition to grow a heavy crop, but one visitor 
asked especially to see the newly purchased 
field where I had just begun to work for better 
vields. One day in September, as we walked 
across the oat stubble to see the stand of new 
clover, my friend wanted to know: ‘* What are 
the first steps in starting a soil improvement 
program, and what are the costs ?’’ 

I take it for granted that thoro eultivation 
with sharp tools is an essential to good farm- 
ing. While many farmers are content to disk 
their oat ground once or twice, I think that 
three diskings are necessary and four are worth 
while. In this section of the state, where yellow 
marsh eress has been eausing trouble in the 
small grain, a poorly prepared seed-bed is pret- 
ty certain to spell ruin. Preparing a fine, firm 





By Charles D. Kirkpatrick 


seed-bed for oats is not exactly a part of the 
costs of soil improvement, but it directly fits 
in with the program. This gives the clover a 
better chance, and of course the establishment 
of clover is an important step im the work of 
soil improvement. 

The practical difficulty in the way of sys- 
tematic crop rotation, where soil conditions have 
become unfavorable, is that the clover is an un- 
certain crop and at best is less profitable than 
a grain crop. Consequently, many farmers 
think of clover giving the soil a rest in the 
sense that the field is unproductive that year. 
After some experience with this kind of short 
meadows, for which the weather was supposed 
to be to blame, I found that clover, with proper 
treatment, can be a profitable cash crop as well 
as a soil builder. \ 

Under my conditionssthe key to clover has 
been phosphorus. After using half a dozen car- 
loads of powdered rock phosphate, I have con- 
cluded that it pays to apply at least a ton per 
acre. That was the amount I intended to spread 
on these oats. That was in the first days of 
March, before a continuous downpour of rain 
stopped all teaming. As it was, only half enough 
phosphate could be moved, so I was obliged te 
put on only half a ton per aere. Inasmuch as 
rock phosphate should be worked into culti- 
vated ground, the rest of the application can 
not be put on to advantage till a year from next 
spring. This phosphate comes from western 
Tennessee, where it sells for $10 per ton, the 





freight to my station is $5.58 per ton, making 4 
delivered cost of $15.58 per ton. I buy a grade 
of phosphate which is ground fine enough to 
pass 95 per cent thru a dry screen with 10,000 
openings per square inch. Coarser materials 
than this in some of the experiment station tests 
have not given good results, Since rock phos 
phate does not dissolve in water, it must be 
finely ground and then thoroly distributed thru 
the soil so that the plant roots can come into 
contact with it. Lime also, I ‘find under my 
conditions, is necessary, tho it is not the pana- 
cea some of its friends claim it to be. 


Easily-Made Tests for Soil Acidity 


There are several easily made tests for soil 
acidity, and the exact amount of lime necessary 
to bring the soil to neutral can be quickly de 
termined. I found that about two tons of lime 
per acre would be required if I meant to com- 
pletely neutralize the soil acidity in this field 
But soil acidity is more a condition than the 
presence of an acid, and I do not find it neces 
sary or desirable to put on enough lime to give 
the soil an alkaline reaction. Clover thrives 2 
slightly acid soil, and the grain crops, cor, 
oats and wheat, appear to be at their best if the 
soil is acid enough to show the difference be 
tween alsike and red clover. Even alfalfa, ! 
find, thrives in soil which is a mixture, part 0 
the soil being neutral, part of it slightly acid. 
At any rate, too much lime hinders the growth 
of certain kinds of soil bacteria and the normal 
functioning of the root hairs of some °°? 
plants. 








(Concluded on pace24) 
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More Room at the Feeder 


Don’t Save on Space in Providing Self-Feeders for Hogs 


By JAY WHITSON 


ROVIDING enough self-feeder space 
y is of importance in getting the best 
gains on hogs. Of course/plenty of 
good quality corn, a good protein sup- 
plement and an adequate mineral mix- 
ture are the basis of any satisfactory 
nog fattening program. But plenty of 
space at the feeders at which to eat 
these things is also necessary if self- 
feeding is to be satisfactory. 

] wonder if a lot of men who think 
they are providing plenty of feeder 
space are really doing it. This was 
forcefully impressed upon me last 
spring when Lewis Morris, of Polk 
county, told his experience. Mr. Mor- 
ris has fattened several hundred head 
of hogs each fall or winter for several 
years and supposed he was providing 
plenty of feeder space. Last winter 
he was feeding 390 head on shell corn, 
Evvard’s “trinity” protein supplement 
and a mineral mixture all in self-feed- 
ers. The shotes did not appear hungry 
and Mr. Morris assumed they were 
getting all they would eat. He sold 
a carload—seventy head—and to his 
surprise found the remaining 320 were 
eating as much corn as the 390 had 
eaten before. In a short time sixty- 
five head more were shipped and still 
the corn consumption dropped little if 
any. 

Feeder Space Essential 
It was merely a case of having too 


many hogs for the feeder space. After 
disposing of the two carloads, this 





gets dark long before the last of the 
drove gets their afternoon turn at the 
cafeteria, the gains made will not be 
the largest possible. 

A Pottawattamie ¢ounty hog feeder 
that has got uniformly large gains on 
hogs fattened with self-feeders, plans 
on providing at least a foot of corn- 
feeder space for each 1,000 pounds of 
weight of the hogs on feed after they 
reach 150 pounds average. For the 
protein supplement, which on this 
farm is usually a mixture of tankage, 
linseed meal, cottonseed meal and al- 
falfa meal, one foot of feeder space is 
provided for twenty-five head or less. 
In providing feeder space for a protein 
supplement, this experienced feeder is 
convinced that the size of the shote or 
fat hog makes little if any difference 
since a half-grown shote needs more 
protein than a fat hog. 


Tankage for Fattening Hogs 


I must confess that I was always 
skeptical of self-feeding fattening hogs 
on tankage. They ate more than their 
body requirements. Of course, it was 
much better than using no tankage or 
other protein supplement. I believed 
in hand feeding the tankage or mixture 
of tankage and linseed meal. Now ex- 
periment stations, ready-mixed com- 
mercial feed manufacturerS and prac- 
tical farmers have come together and 
all agree that a mixture of tankage 


and two or more other protein carriers, 
carrying 30 to 40 per cent of protein, is 
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Give the hogs plenty of feeder space. 


drove of hogs averaging between 200 
and 225 pounds in weight had one foot 
of corn feeder space to five and one- 
half hogs. In order to be sure he has 
enough space with future hog feeding, 
Mr. Morris plans that he will provide 
one foot of corn feeder space for every 
four to five hogs of this size. Prob- 
ably after they reach a weight of 150 
Pounds the requirement in regard to 
space is about the same as for heavier 
hogs. It seems to me that dozens of 
men have told me about self-feeding 
corn to fattening hogs and remarked 
that even tho the self-feeders were 
always kept filled, hogs would eat ad- 
ditional corn thrown out to them. 
Some have suggested that it proved 
that hogs really preferred to eat off 
the ground. Others who have fed ear 
corn in addition were convinced that 
hogs really like ear corn better than 
shell corn of equal quality. 

In most cases it is largely a matter 
of not enough to eat at the feeders 
provided, I am inclined to believe. 
manly assume that if the hogs do not 
crowd the feeders every hour of the 
day that plenty of feeder room has 
been provided. This is not the way 
to judge, since hogs like people desire 
to eat and do the best when they eat 
at regular times during the day. If 
some hogs have to wait around two or 
three hours in zero weather after 
Crawling out of a warm bed in order to 
6et their turn at the feeder, and it 





a more efficient, economical and satis- 
factory balancer of corn and other 
grains than 60 per cent tankage alone. 
Self-feeding of such a protein svpple- 
ment is entirely practical and econom- 
ical. If it is a home-mixed trinity and 
the feeder wants to cut down on the 
consumption or cost, just add some 
more alfalfa or put some finely ground 
oats into the protein supplement. Don’t 
cut down consumption by reducing 
feeder space. To do it that way mere- 
ly deprives some of the hogs of their 
share of protein. 





Argentine Turkeys Affect 
Prices in U. S. 


We have heard frequently about the 
corn and wheat and beef from South 
America that have a part in price fix- 
ing for these articles raised in the 
United States. To many of us it is 
news that turkey prices in New York 
and other eastern markets have been 
lower during the past year because of 
the 2,000,000 pounds of dressed turkeys 
imported from Argentina. This 
source of supply promises to be of in- 
creasing importance in fixing prices. 

The steamship trade for a number of 
years has been a large user of Ameri- 
can turkeys, but during the past year 
they have used turkeys raised in Eu- 
rope and the Argentine almost ex- 
clusively. 





Faithful Friends! 


A GREAT new shotgun shell that covers and stops the 
with the old, dependable strongest, swiftest, feathered 
Winchester worth. ame. If you have often longed 


Winchester Repeater Speed 
Loads are specially loaded to 
deliver more power — safely; 
greater range—reliably; faster Ask your dealer for Wine 
speed — with an even pattern chester Repeater Speed Loads. 


WINCHESTER 


TRACE MARK 


REPEATER 


or more distance and killing 
power in your shells, now you 
can have both—every shot. 
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FISHING TACKLE FLASHLIGHTS BATTERIES ICE SKATES ROLLER SKATES 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


REPEATER * RANGER 




















Here is a sure way to prevent worms. NU-TONE the guaranteed 
conditioner and worm preventer. Harmless, sure and inexpensive. 
Easy to use, just a few tablespoonfuls in slop or drinking water. NU- 


TONE is a preventative of stomach worms, chronic and acute in- 
digestion, constipation or scours, worm coughs, etc. By generally toning up & 
the digestive organs it is of great assistance in preventing Cholera, Swine Plague, 
Tuberculosis, — Flu, Gastroenteritis, Necrotic Enteritis, Urticaria, etc.<— 

t 


Ask Questions of the Pathological Department. 
4 
a Bi) 4 
4 
7 > 
Indiana Remedy Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. + as 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! yd esd 
Our guarantee protects you! Get Nutone—Use it and if it doesn’t do ? Pf vo? 
all we claim, we'll refund your money. Write us now—for if your , or & ae A 
Hogs are not in condition, it is costing you money every day 7 es ose 
es > w 
will improve. Just mail the coupon back with a Quart Sise $ J 00 roe > 
dollar bill attached for each quart of Nutone you need. Bottles 7 was 
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you delay, and the quicker you start using Nutone the faster your herd 
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Self Feed Your Ground Oats! 


The Utility Hog Feeder will feed ground oats, ear corn; in fact, it will 
handle any kind of feed because of its adjustable feed 

outlet. The lid and hopper are made out of heavy 
galvanized steel, reinforced by a lumber frame. It 
a heavy wood floor and base, with the trough 
part being covered with steel, giving twice the lite 
of any all-metal or all-wood feeder, at the same cost. 


Write for our catalog which explains 
the Utility Hog Feeder in detail. 


W. A. McCOLLOUGH & SONS, Inc. 
Mfgrs. Hog and Poultry Equipment 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 
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Woman Thief Sentenced 


Uses Husband and Boy to Help Steal Butler County Poultry 


By W. E, DRIPS, Service Bureau Editor 


( CTOBER 22, Maud Morgan, of 

Shellrock, went to Rockwell City 
for a five year period. The same day 
her husband, Dayton, was taken to 
Fort Madison to begin a similar term, 
all because the two of them thought 
they could help themselves to Butler, 
Bremer and Floyd county farmers’ 
poultry. 

For a year farmers have been losing 
chickens in the vicinity of Shellrock. 
Sometimes it would be a few. Again 
it would be fifty or more. Altho they 
watched carefully and tried to guard 
against thieves it seemed that some 
one who knew the lay of the land 
would come the one night they were 
away from home and rob them. Ger- 
hard Rottink lost forty-four. Mrs. 
George Avery went out another morn- 
ing and discovered that thirty-nine of 
the big pullets she had nursed along 
all summer were gone. She had 
planned to use the money obtained 
from the sale of these pullets to buy 
some needed supplies. Her loss was 
a big blow. D. C. Austin lost chickens. 
So did Bob Whitney. Then the farm- 
ers got mad. 

Mase Rademacher and Bob Whitney 
talked it over. Some one had been to 
see Rademacher and claimed to be a 
detective. He said if enough money 
was obtained he would get the chicken 
thief. The farmers told him there was 
$50 offered by Wallaces’ Farmer for 
the information leading to the arrest 
of the thief, but the detective wanted 
more. So Whitney and Rademacher 
went about among their neighbors and 
secured pledges of another $100. 


Made Discoveries 


But they got something else besides 
the money. They heard stories about 
different experiences the farmers had 
had when they had lost their poultry. 
One man told them how he had gone 
to a picture show one night. A man 
named Morgan was there, too. Their 
cars had been parked side by side and 
when the farmer went in the show 
Morgan sat beside him. But Morgan 
didn’t wait till the show was over be- 
fore he went out. Next day the farmer 
discovered a number of his best hens 
were gone. Another farmer told of 
meeting an old Ford truck on the road 
one night that had no lights. It was 
driven by a woman. He passed it and 
went on to town. As he was returning 
home he met the same truck and, much 
to his surprise, it contained a man and 
the same woman. The next day more 
chickens were reported stolen. The 
truck looked like one operated by Mor- 
gan, a farmer who lived near Shell- 
rock. 

When Whitney and Rademacher 
heard all this they decided to go and 
talk to Sheriff Henry Burma at Alli- 
son. They told him their suspicions 
and he decided to watch the _ pair. 
Meanwhile it was discovered that a 
boy who had been taken in to live with 
the Morgans had been selling chickens 
at various towns. So Burma decided 
the thing to do was to get the boy 
some day and question him. Accom- 
panied by Deputy Frank Neal the sher- 
iff went out to the school house where 
the boy was in attendance and they 
put the question to him. At first he 
was afraid and then admitted he had 
been told if he ever said anything Mrs. 
Morgan had promised to kill him. But 
the sheriff set aside that threat and 
the boy finally agreed to tell what he 
knew. He even went with the offi- 
cers and pointed out places where he 
and his guardian, Morgan, had been to 
get chickens. Mrs. Morgan, according 
to the boy, would drive Morgan and 
the boy out to a farm where they knew 
the lay of the land and she would drive 
the unlighted car further up the road. 
When Morgan and the boy had raided 
the hen house and secked the chickens 
she would drive back and pick them 





up. In a day or so Mrs. Morgan 
would take the poultry to one of sev- 
eral poultry buyers in the vicinity and 
sell them. Several times she sold 
them in the boy’s name as checks 
showed. One time she dressed forty 
chickens in order to conceal the breed 


| of the stolen chickens and offered 


them to a Waterloo buyer. But he 
wouldn’t take them and so Mrs. Mor- 
gan took the poultry back home and 


canned them, using the cold pack 
method. 
After the sheriff had been around 


with the boy and obtained all the in- 
formation he decided was necessary, 
he went to the Morgan farm. It is lo- 
cated on a back road away from the 
main travel. Mrs. Morgan was sitting 
on a stump in front of the house. 
Without waiting for an introduction 
Burma asked, “Where’s your. hus- 
band?” 

“He left me three weeks ago,” Mrs. 
Morgan replied, but the sheriff was 
not put off so easy. 

“Where’s that fence you took from 
Waverly?” he asked, in order to get 
something started. 

“You calling me a thief!” Mrs. Mor- 
gan exclaimed. 

“Just that,” the sheriff answered; 
and again, ““Where’s ‘Dayt’?” 

It was too much for the woman and 
she saw she was trapped and indicated 
her husband was back of the barn try- 
ing to hide some wire that they had 
stolen. When taken by the officers he 
admitted stealing and it wasn’t long 
before both of the Morgans admitted 
a great number of thefts of poultry. 

They were taken to Allison and 
brought before the county attorney. 
They waived a trial and were brought 
before Judge M. F. Edwards, who sen- 
tenced them each to a five-year term 
in prison on their own confessions. 
Due to the fact that they had used a 
boy to aid them in their crime the 
judge gave them the limit as pre- 
scribed in the new law relative to 
stealing from farmers. At the hear- 
ing it was disclosed the Morgans had 
been active in stealing almost any- 
thing they saw loose in the surround- 
ing territory. In one instance they 
had stolen a road scraper they had 





passed on the highway and it was 
on their farm when the sheriff and 
deputy searched the premises. 

Meanwhile the farmers had not 
theard from the local detective who had 
been working to get their $100, but 
after the thieves were sent to prison 
and the case was properly reported to 
Wallaces’ Farmer, for many of the 
thefts were from Service Bureau mem- 
bers, a Wallaces’ Farmer representa- 
tive visited Whitney. 

When informed that he was in line 
for a reward along with his co-partner, 
Rademacher, for his activity in tip- 
ping off Sheriff Burma, Whitney re- 
marked: “Well, we didn’t do it ex- 
actly with the reward in mind, but we 
knew if we could get that gang we 
would be paid for our efforts.” 

“There’s been some more stealing 
hereabouts but we are after more of 
the thieves and if there’s more money 
for catching them, we are going to get 
busier than ever.” I assured him that 
was the purpose of the reward, and 
Whitney remarked that he hoped all 
the farmers would have Service Bu- 
reau signs up. It made stealing a dan- 
gerous business, he said. 

So Butler county is rid of a pair of 
thieves and Whitney and Rademacher 
are $25 richer and paid at least in a 
small way for their work to help rid 
their community of thieves. 





Soybeans Good Dairy Feed 
That a farmer can cut down his feed 
bill if he will raise a few acres of soy- 
beans and use them in his dairy ration 
was demonstrated last week at a Soy- 
bean Field Day at Toledo in Tama 


county, Iowa. Not only are the beans 
valuable as a ration balancer in the 
feeds but they are excellent for re- 
building the fertility of the land. Along 
with the demonstration farmers were 
also shown a new soybean combine 
harvester. 

Tama county farmers are soybean 
enthusiasts, according to Z. R. Mills, 
county agent. The past year over 
3,000 acres of beans have been grown 
in the county. Farmers who do not 
want to utilize the beans for feed have 
another outlet in a soybean mill where 
they are guaranteed a price of $1.30 
per bushel so that they can dispose of 
the crop if they have no feed demands. 

Feeding the beans in a ration of one 
part beans to four parts oats or one 
part beans, two parts corn and two 
parts oats along with good alfalfa or 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras in October of 
1927 were around 46 cents a pound or 
slightly higher than in September. 
With corn at 85 cents a bushel, oats 48 
cents a bushel, bran $28 a ton, cot- 
tonseed meal $43 a ton and linseed 
meal $48 a ton at central markets; 
with loose hay at $15 a ton on the farm 
and with labor at 30 cents an hour, the 
cost of producing a pound of butter on 
a Chicago extra basis was around 42 
cents for the month of October, 1927. 
The actual price was 46 cents, or there 
was a profit of 4 cents a pound for but- 
ter in the month of October. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 





els Chicago milk in October of 1927 
eost $2.36 a hundred to produce at 
country bottling plants. The quoted 
price was $2.50 a hundred, or there 
was a profit of 14 cents a hundred. 
This is a smaller profit than Chicago 
milk producers have had for some 
time. 

The favorable weather has resulted 
in reducing the corn prices sufficiently 
so that it is going to be possible for 
dairymen to go thru the winter with- 
out serious losses. In fact, if corn and 
other feeds remain at present levels it 
is probable that the dairymen will con- 
tinue to make a slight profit. 
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clover hay makes an ideal milk p, 
ducing ration, says Henry Neip 
cow tester, who has just completed: 
year’s service with the Tama coun 
association, the second largest | 
Iowa. To prove his contention 
Neiman pointed out two herds thy 
have been under observation last yeg 
and this, just completed. A herd 
twenty-eight cows, all grades, owns 
by J. E. Raudabaugh, of Buckinzhap 
Iowa, last year produced an average 
299.1 pounds of butterfat. They wep 
fed a ration that had some cottongegg 
meal in it as a concentrate. This ye 
the same herd produced an average 
368.4 pounds of butterfat and wep 
given a ration in which soybeans wer 
used. One of the Raudabaugh COWS, @ 
three-year-old grade Holstein was th 
high producing cow among the 419) 
cows tested in the association for 19% 
This cow produced an average of 6) 
pounds of butterfat for the yegp 
Raudabaugh’s income, net, after 
feed costs were deducted, was $2,238.49 
for the year. 

Another herd which Mr. Neimay 
pointed to to demonstrate his case jy 
favor of the soybean was that owneg 
by Don Bragonier, also of Buckingham, 
He had thirteen cows on test and they 
averaged 353.7 pounds of butterfat for 
1927, as compared to an average of 3 
pounds of butterfat in 1926. 3rage 
nier’s herd differed from Raudabanugh’s 
in that they were fed only soybean hay 
along with their ration while the latte 
herd had alfalfa. Last year Raude- 
baugh raised ten acres of alfalfa and 
this year increased his acreage t 
twenty acres. Other farmers spoke of 
the value of the soybeans as feed altho 
there were a few who did not think 
much of them. 

“That’s where Raudabaugh cashed 
in,” Neiman said. “He ran out of 
beans before the season was over s0 
he bought up those of the disgusted 
neighbors and turned them into cash.” 

Some farmers use the soybean fields 
for hog pasture. This is especially 
true where the beans have _ been 
threshed. When the plants are har- 
vested considerable numbers of bean 
pods are left on the land and if hogs 
have a patch of corn near by to hog 
down, they will clean up the beans 
too and make themselves a good ra- 
tion. 

The combine harvester on exhibition 
was hard pressed in the morning demn- 
onstration to get the beans in the field. 

The presence of a large amount of 

fox tail grass had pulled the beans 
down but the combine got most of 
them. This harvester was a small 
type designed to fit on a small 
tractor and operated by one man. The 
combine, a new type, had no canvases 
to convey the vines to the threshing 
compartments. It had instead an at 
gur which ground the vines and pods 
upwards to the cylinder where they 
were shelled out. 

In the afternoon a larger machine 
was demonstrated to the farmers. This 
type was pulled by a tractor and had 
an’ auxiliary engine which operated 
the combine. It had a greater capacity 
but considering the fact that most 
farmers do not have a large acreag? 
of beans a season, the smaller ouittfit 
probably is the more practical. Mat 
ufacturers say that the smaller outfit 
can be set up about the tractor in 4 
day’s time and when not in actual us¢ 
the ¢gombine can be stored and the 
tractor used for other farm work. The 
combine, say the builders, works fine 
in threshing sweet clover and will hat 
dle alfalfa if special parts are added. 

The threshed out hay can either be 
left in the field or like the grain com 
bine it can be left in windrows and 
raked up for feed if the farmer desires. 
One thing in favor of the machine, 
however, is the saving of labor and 
beans. There is no question among 
those who saw it operate that it will 
save more beans than could possibly 
be done if they were cut, raked and 
then threshed in the older method 
Scarcity of labor at a time when farm- 
ers have corn picking ahead of the® 
_and fall plowing to be done, is another 
argument for the combine. 4 
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For downright good flavor Butter-Nut Coffee has 
no equal. It has richness, mellowness and strength, 
blended in a way that others never seem to approach. 

Recently 3,960 farm women voted on their favor- 
ite coffees. Butter-Nut led all the rest by a tremen- 
dous majority. 

Only the famous Butter-Nut flavor could account 
for such popularity. When almost four thousand 
women give a coffee their choice by a margin of 6 
to 1 over its nearest rival, the question of superiority 
is practically settled. 2 

Order a can of Butter-Nut and try it. It is the coffee | 
that will suit you best, day after day—year after year. — 1 Rt _y 
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Another Tale of the Homestead Country 


By NORRELL GREGORY 
Author of ‘‘Homestead Country,” “‘Trailmakers of the Rosebud,” etc. 


ERRY and Mort started for the 
range early next morning. 

“T don’t see why,” complained Terry, 
“that if you’ve discovered anything of 
importance, you couldn’t tell me about 
it. We've got plenty to do at home.” 

“Because I ain’t sure,” said Mort. 
“Did you hear anything about Lossing 
shippin’ out a bunch of early beef this 
summer?” 

“Can’t say that I have,” said Terry. 
“What of it, if he does or did?” 

“A good deal,” replied Mort. “If he 
does, it will mean he does it on his 
own hook. Stutgart never ships a 
steer or cow till November. They’re 
solider then and he’s never pushed for 
money like the guys that run this soft 
grass stuff in. If any of Stutgart’s 
cattle go to the pens in this month or 
next, or any bearing his brand, Loss- 
ing will rake in the proceeds.” 

“You’re making him out a crook,” 
said Terry. 

“I’m not sure he ain’t,” said Mort, 
grimly. “After what I’ve seen.” 

“I wish to goodness!” exclaimed 
Terry, “that you wouldn’t be so secre- 
tive about it. [ know you're off on the 
wrong foot. How could he ship any 
cattle bearing Stutgart’s brand and get 
the money for them? All them brands 
are registered.” 


Mort suddenly drew up his horse 
and pointed out a whitefaced cow 
grazing a few yards below them. Her 


brand was not visible. 





there were plenty, carefully. If the 
brand was not uppermost, he turned 
the animal. 

“Here,” he said, 
fourth carcass they found. 
a good look at this brand. 
thing wrong with it?’ 


pausing at the 
“Now take 
See any- 


T WAS their brand, Bar Z Bar, and 

Terry dismounted to have a close 

look. Then he noticed that the Z was 
backward. 

“See it?” grunted Mort. 

“I see that the Z is backward,” said 
Terry slowly, “but that don’t mean 
anything. Lots of them Z’s were put 
on with a running iron and we might 
have made them backward.” 

“Yes,” said Mort, “you might. 
Lossing and his helpers might have 
made a Bar Z Bar out of their Bar 
Slash Bar, too.” 


Then Terry saw what Mort was 
driving at. 
“I see now,” he said slowly. “Ev- 


ery time one of their animals dies 
bearing a Bar Slash Seven brand they 
just have to add a bar to the top and 
bottom of the Slash to make it a Z. 
Easy, isn’t it?” 

“So easy we ought to have been shot 
not to have seen it before. Then they 
change the Bar Z Bar on a healthy 
atimal to a Bar Box X Bar, and ev- 
erything is jake. You can’t suspicion 
any one is stealing your cattle, be- 
cause there is a dead one to account 








“Get away from here,” 


“Look at that cow,” he said. ‘Can 
you tell who she belongs to without 
looking at the brand?” 

Terry studied the animal closely. 

“These cattle up here,” he com- 
plained, “look so much alike that I 
can’t see much difference in them, but 
if that isn’t the old whitefaced cow 
that caused us so much trouble break- 
ing into the stacks last winter, why, 
I’m a liar.” 

“She looks familiar to me, too,’’ said 
Mort, “but I'll bet five dollars to a 
rice straw I can tell you what brand 
she’s wearing without moving out of 
my tracks.” 

“If that’s her,” said Terry, “it would 
be easy to guess that she wore the Bar 
Z Bar—our brand.” 

“Don’t kid yourself,’ snorted Mort. 
“I’m bettin’ on her wearing that new 
brand, that Bar Box X Bar, made 
this way.” And he diagrammed it by 
a bar over a square box with an X in- 
side and another bar underneath. 

Terry spurred down and turned the 
cow. “Bar Box X Bar,” he said. 

Mort joined him. 

“See how easy it would be to change 
the Bar Z Bar into that?” he asked. 

“T see,” said Terry. “But that brand 
looks all right. If it’s our cow they 
had to add some fresh lines to the 
brand, didn’t they? And anybody can 
tell a fresh brand from an old one.” 

Mort snorted in disgust. 

“You never seen a blanket expert’s 
work, kid,” he said. 


“They can’t do that,” said Terry. 
“We'll miss the cattle.” 
“Come on,” said Mort. “Got some- 


thing else I want to show you.” 

They rode for some time after that 
without comment. Mort stopped and 
examined every dead animal, of which 


he said; 





“I’ve seen enough of you.” 
for the one they changed your brand 
on.” 

“That’s a new one on me,” 
Terry. 

“They had to get somethin’ new,” 
said Mort. “If they couldn’t leave 
some kind of an animal in place of the 
one they rebranded, and you didn’t 
find dead ones to correspond with 
your loss, at round-up time, it would 
be bound to come out. Now, then, let’s 
see if we can figure just how many 
cattle you’ve lost thru the _ poison. 
Guess there’s around three thousand 
head on this range, all told, ain’t 
there?” 

“About that,” nodded Terry. 

“Well, we’ve found about a hundred 
and fifty dead ones, about all wearing 
your brand. Now, what per cent of 
the dead ones ought to be yours?” 

“We turned out about three hun- 
dred,” figured Terry. “That’s ten per 
cent of the number on the range. Ten 
per cent of the dead ones is fifteen. 
Fifteen, then, would be our loss.” 

“Sounds better, don’t it?” grinned 
Mort. 

“Sounds better, yes,” said Terry, 
“but is it? If they’ve actually changed 
a brand on one of our live cattle every 
time they’ve found one of theirs dead, 
we've lost a steer as completely as if 
the poison had killed it. What can we 
do about it?’ 

“Lay low,” said Mort. “Maybe we 
can catch them at it. If we don’t we'll 
have a chance at them when they ship. 
We'll have a brand expert there and 
he'll jerk the hide off one of the doubt- 
ful ones. That will tell the tale.” 

“Do you think young Stutgart is in 
on this?” asked Terry as they turned 
homeward. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in October of 1927 av- 
eraged about $10.60 a hundred, or 
slightly higher than in September anid 
considerably higher than in July and 
August. It is quite unusual for hogs in 
October to sell higher than during the 
summer. The only reason it was pos- 
sible this year was because of the fact 
that hog prices during the summer 
were inexcusably low. 

The break which started the last 
week in October will probably con- 
tinue during early November but there 
are not enough spring pigs on the 
farms to warrant it in going so very 
much further. 

A price of $10.60 at Chicago for hogs 
in October is equivalent to 9%6-cent 
corn on a Chicago No. 2 basis or about 
80 cents a bushel for corn on Iowa 
farms. This is higher than corn has 
been selling for the past few weeks on 
Iowa farms and the result has been 
that many farmers have started to 
make money again on the feeding of 
corn to hogs. 

Our chart, however, indicates a loss 
because it is based on the price of corn 
during the past twelve months. The 
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weighted price of Chicago No. 2 Corn 
for hogs marketed in October of 1997 
was 94.5 cents a bushel. As a tey. 
year average hogs have sold in the 
month of October for a price equiva. 
lent to 11.3 bushels of such corn. The 
value of 11.3 bushels of 94.5-cent cor 
gives a cost of $10.66 a hundreg 
for the month of October, 1927. The 
actual price was $10.60 a hundred, or 
there was a loss of 6 cents a hundreg 
While the loss on hogs during the 
month of October was insignificant, we 
anticipate that our chart will continys 
to show a loss during the next year g 
two. It will be very dangerous for oy 
readers to breed more than their usuaj 
number of sows for spring farrow yp 
less they are in position to produee 
hogs much more economically than the 
average man. There is enough of q 
shortage in the fall pig crop so that 
hog prices will probably hold up fairly 
well next summer and our chart will 
not show as much of a loss as would 
ordinarily be expected. We advise al] 
of our readers to think a long while 
before expanding their hog breeding 
operations. 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 


Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for the month of October, 1927, 
was $14.20 a hundred, or far higher 
than during the late summer and early 
fall. This is probably the highest price 
which farmers have ever enjoyed in 
times of peace. These 1,300-pound fat 
steers marketed in October of 1927 
were fattened on corn which cost 97.9 
cents on a Chicago No. 2 basis. ‘As an 
average of ten years it has required 
the equivalent of 62.2 bushels of such 
corn to convert a feeder weighing 1,000 
pounds the preceding April into a 
1,300-pound fat steer for the October 
market. Last April a_  1,000-pound 
feeder cost $87. The cost of a 1,300- 
pound fat steer finished in October 





was around $147.89. The selling price 
was $14.20 a hundred or $184.60 a head, 
which indicates that 1,300-pound steers 
in October brought a profit of $36.71a 
head. This is the largest profit which 
cattle feeders have gver made. 

The good weather and the unusual 
decline in corn prices now make it 
possible for cattle to continue to show 
a profit during the winter. Neverthe 
less we can not help but feel that the 
time of such unusually large profits is 
rapidly drawing to a close. The dan- 
ger of soft corn has practically passed 
away and that means that the cattle 
feeding situation will be in much 
stronger position than we have been 
fearing during the past three months. 


STEER-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 


sold as corn. 
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You can visit twenty complete Christmas 
Stores by merely turning the pages of your 
Ward Catalogue. A jewelry store, a com- 
plete toy shop, a dry goods store, everything 
twenty complete Christmas Stores can offer 
is to be found in your Ward Catalogue. 

You can find gifts for every friend, every 
member of the family. You can choose at 
your leisure, and more important you can 
secure three gifts for the price of two else- 
where. Because— 


There are no Christmas Profits 

in Montgomery Ward’s Prices 
Ward’s prices on Christmas goods are all- 
the-year-round prices. There are no Christ- 
mas profits added. You can buy your 
Christmas gifts at Ward’s at regular prices. 
Thus your Christmas savings are almost 
doubled if you use your Ward Catalogue 






for every Christmas gift. Ward’s Catalogue 
is a Christmas Gift Book. It is a dictionary 
answering every Christmas question of 
“‘What to Give.” Merely to study its 
pages, and to turn through the index will 
help you solve every Christmas problem. 

There are gifts for the children, a big 
assortment of Christmas toys, articles of 
jewelry, books, everything you can find 
anywhere for the boy or girl or infant. 

Everything a man uses or wears, every- 
thing a woman needs or wants, is offered at 
regular all-the-year-round prices. 


Remember Christmas is 

Just Around the Corner 
The days slip by quickly. Start today mak- 
ing your Christmas list. Order early. Take 
full advantage of the big savings Ward’s 
Catalogue offers you at Christmas time. 


Quality is especially important in a Christmas Gift. At Ward’s the 
quality, the reliability of every article is absolutely guaranteed. 


Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore 





ESTABLISHED 1872 


mety 


mal BSS 


Ward &Co, es 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth »»” 


Twenty complete Christmas Stores 
in your Montgomery Ward Catalogue 
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The story of arun 

















Just look at this fellow! Don’t you feel sorry for him? Worms, malnutrition— 


rything’s the matter. He sure was an unpromising specimen to pose 
for a picture. Weighed only 45 ibs, 


most eve. 


ON SEPTEMBER 30th this pig was sickly, undernour- 
ished and wormy. He weighed just 45 Ibs... . Then 
things began to happen! Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 
was added to his feed. And what a change it brought! 


On January 3rd—95 days later—he weighed 203 Ibs.! 


Thus, in exactly 95 days he had gained 158 lbs. —or 
1 2/3 lbs. per day! 

















How? Just ordinary feed and 40c worth of Dr. Hess 
Improved Stock Tonic did it all! Here are the figures: 
5 bu. ear corn $3.00 
182 lbs. middlings at $1.40 2.55 
19 lbs. tankage at 3c.... RAY f 
4 lbs. Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic at 10c........ 40 
(Total feed and Tonic consumed $6.52 
158 lbs. gained at 12c........ . 18.96 
Profit 12.44 





Why could this wormy, runty pig produce 14 lbs. of 
pork to the bushel of corn, or its equivalent? Because 
he had added to his ration one tablespoonful of Dr. 
Hess Improved Stock Tonic each day, or about one 
pound per month. 


This supplied him a tonic to keep his appetite on edge. 


It supplied vermifuges that expelled the worms and 
controlled the worm reinfestation. 

It supplied the mineral balance —calcium carbonate, 
calcium phosphate and potassium iodide—in all-sufficient 
quantities. 














Doesn't look like the same pig here, does he? Those 95 days with Dr. Hess 

Improved Stock Tonic sure brought him out. He gained 158 lbs. in weight— 

gade a net profit of $12.44—and he'd just about take a prize now at a real 
hog show! 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


WORMER—APPETIZER—MINERAL BALANCE 
all combined 
PRICES: 25-lb. pail $3.00; 100-lb. drum $10.00; 500 Ibs. at Ores 
1000 Ibs. at 9c; ton lots at 8c per Ib. 
Except in the Far West and Canada 


Research Farm 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 





























Send the Poor Farmer to Town 


(Continued from: Page 3) 


expense of conduct, and surely that 
could mean cheaper interest. And 
barber shops—there are so many that 
the barbers are actually idle at least 
half their time, but I see working men 
leaving most of a dollar once a week 
—and doctors, we have a host, but a 
few do all the work. With lawyers it 
is the same: the rest live from hand 
to mouth. Why should society support 
them at all? And coal miners, to go 
beyond our bounds—and I have lived 
among them. There are so many that 
they demand wages enough to make 
about four months of actual work keep 
them the whole year. 

“One could go on and on. This talk 
about eliminating the surplus farmers 
seems just to throw dust in our eyes 
and ought to be squelched by facts 
such as I have given. That would at 
least be fair.” 

A pathetic letter comes from a farm 
woman in northern Iowa. She and her 
husband are among those who are be- 
ing forced off the farm. 

“We go out homeless and penniless; 
no children and no relatives able to 
support us, leaving the farm we bought 
in 1909 and expected to have for a 
home. Broken in health and spirits we 
are not able to earn the interest and 
taxes,.so have rented this farm in the 
hope of holding it till it can be sold. 
You may be asked to help sell it next 
summer at $150 per acre. Could have 
gotten $300 an acre at one time, and 
we refused $150 an acre in 1914 before 
war was ever heard of. The house 
could not be built today for $5,000; it 
is too good a building to rent, four 
stories, 28 feet square, 18-foot posts, 
two large porches, seventeen rooms, 
counting closets, coat room, vestibule. 
This place was worth $100 an acre in 
1912 and taxes about $100. This 
spring the assessor dropped the land 
to $100 and yet the taxes are $300. 
But where do we go for relief? They 
tell us we must be loyal citizens, lov- 
ing the government, when we are only 
robbed, worked to death, and made 
slaves of. Unskilled and untrained, 
lived on a farm all our lives, now at 
forty-seven and fifty-two years of age, 
if we can’t support ourselves, to what 
state officer do we apply? We have 
too much pride to be county charges. 
Taxpayers in this state since 1909 and 
in Carson county, South Dakota, since 
1912, we are still struggling to pay 
these huge taxes. 

“Send this letter on to the governor 
of Iowa. He should know what his 
people are suffering. 

“I do not wish my name printed. 
This is a true story of a struggling 
woman trying to support and sustain a 
heartbroken husband, for no two per- 
sons love and long for a home of their 
own like we do; but with taxes so 
high, can we ever hope to have a 
home? I have cooked in my own 
kitchen for twenty-five years.” 

Most of the friends who wrote us in- 
sisted that any farmer who wants to 
see the poor farmer sent to town is 
one who inherited his land and didn’t 
have to worry about making ends 
meet. One subscriber from Osceola 
county, Iowa, said: “I would like to 
have that Illinois man send another 
letter for you to print, stating how 
he got his start. My belief is that 
some one gave it to him; that is why 
he cam make such a. noise about the 
poor farmer.” 

Another subscriber, from Sioux 
county, Iowa, said: “This Illinois man, 
by the way he writes, has had handed 
on from his ancestors a quarter or 
half section of land. If this party 
started. in farming without a dollar, he 
wouldn’t have such a feeling toward 
the poor farmer.” 

The point most repeatedly stressed 
was that the farmer who is not finan- 
cially well off may be a more efficient 
producer than a wealthier man. A 
Cerro Gordo county, Iowa, subscriber 
says: “There are lots of farmers that 
are classed as poor farmers, who are 
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not able under present circumstance, 
to get ahead and make a showing; ye 
they are really just as competent 4s 
prosperous farmers who got a heag 
start when times were easier.” 

Another Iowa correspondent puts y 
a vigorous argument for the younger 
and poorer farmer as against the older 
and more prosperous sort. He writes 

“We have several poor farmers jp 
our own community who are just map. 
aging to get by; yet so far as manage. 
ment and raising large crops are con- 
cerned, they have nine-tenths of oy 
older farmers beat. These folks who 
have had.a quarter or half section 
handed down to them never wywijj 
change their methods. They won't in. 
vest in new machinery. One never 
hears of these old farmers buying a 
two-row cultivator or six-section har. 
row, pulling two disks together o 
breeding up better stock or using lime 
or sweet clover.: If better farming js 
what you are after, with better equip- 
ment, the younger generation—and 
this often includes the poorer farmers 
—will have to do it.” 


A number also. commented on the § 


upset in labor conditions in the cities 
if large numbers of farmers went to 
town to compete with city laboriag 
men. It was pointed out that this sur. 
plus of city labor would break down 
wages, decrease the buying power of 
the average city resident, and create 
sufficient. disturbance so that even 
thase who were left on the farms 
would suffer by 1c. 





“Foolish Iowa” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Under the caption, “Foolish Iowa,” 
you quote a vice-president of a Kan- 
sas land bank as saying that one of the 
best cures for the farmers’ ills of to- 
day is to stop spending money, and by 
that I suppose he means to get back to 
the living of 1913. This seems rather 
amazing from a. man of supposed intel- 
ligence. If he were a man of any ob 
servation he should know that is im- 
possible when the other groups (labor, 
industry and commerce) are sailing 
along on a high wave of prosperity. 
And why should he? Conducting, as 
he does, the basic, the most necessary 
of all the industries, why should he be 
told to go back and sit down? 

Writers on the subject of prosperity 


| of labor in the United States boast 


that American labor is the hest paid 
and enjoys the luxuries of life to 4 
greater extent than the same class of 


| people of any other country in the 


| world, and the big industries now rec 
| ognize the fact that the high wages 
| paid proves a blessing to them, in that 
| it all finally finds its way back to them 





in the sales of their productions. And 
why is it that these same people can 
not take a longer view of the situation, 
and by allowing the farmer a living 
wage, make of him one of their regu- 
lar and profitable customers? 

So many of these writers and speak: 
ers who know but little about the sub- 
ject under discussion, tell us that if 
the farmer got a few dollars above 4 
bare living he would only buy more 
land, work longer hours and thus pro 
duce a larger surplus which would fur- 
ther depress the market. The farmer 
of today, thanks to the automobile, 
rubs elbows with the best people of the 
land and has the same desire for the 
good and higher things of life that he 
constantly sees others enjoying. 

His marketing problem. has got to be 
solved, and solved right. Reduced 
freight rates by the development of 
our waterways of course will help, but 
that is too far in the distance, and will 
only aid in a small degree, even if the 
railroad interests should allow the 
project to go thru. The leaders of ou 
farm groups know what we need and 
want, and we want it right now—ané 
more to the point, we are going 
get it. C. W. BELVILLE. 


Lyon County, Minnesota, 
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Gargle when you get home 


After long exposure to bad weather, after sud- 
den changes of temperature, after mingling 
with crowds—gargle with Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic, when you get home. 

This pleasant precaution has nipped many a 


cold and sore throat in the bud, be- 
fore they became serious. 

Listerine, being antiseptic, im- 
mediately attacks the countless 
bacteria that lodge in the mouth 


LIST 









and throat where so many colds start. 

It is important, however, that you use it 
early—and frequently. 

Most of the fall and winter months are 
‘sore throat months,” and for your 
own protection use Listerine night 
and morning. It is a good habit 
to acquire. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., 


—the safe antiseptic 
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A New Circulation Mark 
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Than 112,000 


Circulation — 


HE circulation of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er has inereased 50 per cent in the 
past 5 years! This remarkable growth 










has come as a result of more than 32 
years of faithful service to the first 
interests of Iowa agriculture. 

This is the largest cireulation in the 
history of Wallaces’ Farmer, and it is 
still growing. It has been built up 
through the same sound methods that 























have akhways been used: no merehan- 
dise premiums, no bulk circulation, all 
subseriptions stopped at expiration. 
Concurrently with this growth in 
circulation, the various departments . 
- of Wallaces’ Farmer are rendering a 
more and more practical and effective 















help to farm folks, until it is now in 
the best situation in its history to help 
make the farm a more profitable and 
more worth-while place to live. 
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The Service Bureau is 
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Poultry Law Is Working 


Inspectors for the Towa state de- 
partment of’agriculture report that the 
new law requiring all buyers of market 
poultry to keep a record is working 
out to the advantage of the buyer as 
well as the farmer. The law, spon- 
sored by Wallaces’ Farmer “ast winter, 
was intended to curb the chicken thief 
who sold chickens and departed with- 
out leaving any trace as to who he was. 
in several cases it has *helped the law 
enforcement officers catch thieves. A 
Couneil Bluffs poultry buyer caught a 
thief in this manner. In another case 
an inspector who happened in a poul- 
try house just when a thief appeared 
with chickens to sell, became suspi- 
cious and as a result a thief was sent 
to prison for two years. In another 
case a grocery man who traded gro- 
ceries for chickens told an inspector 
the new law was-a good thing for him 
for he was required to keep a record 
and in this manner he soon found out 
just how much money he was making 
by trading. 

We believe all poultry buyers want 
to be square with customers, so do 
your part and co-operate with them. 
The law is good and is making it 
harder than ever for chicken thieves to 
get rid of their spoil. 





The Picture Peddler Departed 


A Service Bureau member in south- 
eastern Iowa writes: 

“A few weeks ago, a man claiming 
to be a Mr. Newberg drove right into 
our yard past our Service Bureau sign 
and tried to catch us on that old trick 
of drawing lucky numbers in order to 
get pictures enlarged. My wife told 
him we were readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and knew all about that old 
gag. He did not tarry long then.” 

Fine work, brother! We have exposed 
the lucky envelope graft of the Chicago 
Portrait Company a dozen ‘times in 
three years, and still some readers get 
hooked. Last week one member sent 
us a receipt showing he had signed up 
for $185 worth of pictures. When they 
came they were not oil paintings, and 
plenty of trouble followed. If he had 
read one of our warnings, he would 
have thought a couple of times before 
putting his name on a slip for that 
amount of money. 

When these folks pull that old stuff 
on you, pull the shotgun off* the wall 
and act real mad, and’ the agent prob- 
ably won’t stop till he hits the next 
county. If you can catch any of them 
using fraud in their representations, 
get the sheriff on their trail and you 
have a chance at fifty dollar reward. 





Woman Reports Grape Thieves 
Nick Meyers, Thomas Johnson and 
Charlie Taylor will think twice before 
they attempt to raid another grape 
patch. They tried to steal grapes dur- 
ing state fair time from R. T. Mills, 
a Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau 
member living in Polk county seven 
miles from Des Moines, and they were 
caught. Because they were caught 
and admitted stealing grapes they 
drew jail sentences and served them. 
It all happened because Mrs. John 
Rothfus saw the trio along a back 
Toad as she drove down the lane on 
her way to town. She had a hunch 
they were there to steal so she stopped 
at the farm of her neighbor, R. T. 
Mills, and told them she believed there 
Was a gang going to get into the grape 
patch and steal. So'the Mills boys and 
the hired man went out and rounded 
up the trio as they were picking 
rapes. The sheriff's office ‘was 
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of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 
department are answered promptly by letter. 

Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 











called immediately and a deputy came 
out and arrested the gang. 

When they were brought to court 
they confessed the theft but as they 
had hardly gotten -any grapes the 
judge decided it was petty larceny and 
only gave them nine days each in jail. 
However, they served it and as Mills 
is a Service Bureau member and had 
a sign properly posted a reward was 
paid to Mrs. Rothfus for her good work 
in reporting the thieves. 

Wallaces’ Farmer wants to protect 
all Service Bureau members and offers 
these rewards just for the purpose of 
encouraging people to report sus- 
picious happenings. If you know about 
a theft, tell your sheriff or the parties 
concerned and you, too, might be in 
line for a reward. Be sure, too, that 
your neighbors have a Service Bureau 
sign posted. We give them gladly, 
free of charge, to all Service Bureau 
members and know they offer protec- 
tion of real value. 


A Word to the Wise 


Iowa is overrun with poultry special- 
ists this fall. They have a hard time 
keeping out of each other’s territory, 
if reports we receive are true. Inva- 
riably these agents cull chickens free 
of charge but before they get thru ex- 
amining the flocks they discover hor- 
rible troubles that only can be cured 
by the remedies the agents have to 
sell. Then for $10 to $25 these spe- 
cialists will claim most anything in the 
line of cure and depart with cash for 
a fat order. 

Some of them have good remedies 
but most of them have stuff that is al- 
together too high priced for the aver- 
age poultryman to monkey with. If 
your chickens need culling, your coun- 
ty agent, poultry buyer or local veter- 
inarian can help you out. If your 
chickens need treatments, these folks 
will be in a position to tell you where 
you can get reasonably priced reme- 
dies. 

Just remember when a fellow culls 
free of charge and then produces an 
order blank that the biggest reason 
he wants to cull is to get into your 
flock. There is always the possibility, 
too, that he is looking the place over 
so he can come back when it is dark 
and sack up a few chickens. Be wise 
and be careful and be chickens ahead. 


The Gift Has a Joker, So 
Teachers Beware 


A Service Bureau member writes us 
of the trouble his daughter got into 
last summer. She was visited by a 
fast-talking, suave agent “giving away” 
encyclopedias, who said that if the 
teacher would sign the blanks, she 
would get a dandy set of books for 
nothing. 

So she signed, but she wasn’t told 
about the charges for the “service” the 
company had up its sleeve. All of $60 
was to be paid for a bunch of informa- 
tion that was to follow. Our enthusias- 
tic teacher found out her gift wasn’t 
so free after all. Correspondence with 
the company followed, but it had a 
signed order and stood pat. 

Our advice to ‘teachers when they 
are visited by any book agent of this 
sort is to have the biggest boy in the 
school throw the agent out. County 
superintendents, officials of the state 
board of education, and Wallaces’ 
Farmer Service Bureau have warned 
teachers for many years to beware of 
these fakers who “give away” books. 
These pests always cause trouble. If 
you want good reference books, ask 
us. We will try to put you in touch 
with companies that will treat you 
fair. Teachers can save ‘trouble by 
net signing contracts until they have 
investigated. 














If you want extra traction and long 
tread wear in addition to balloon 
tire comfort, be sure you get this 
quiet-running mew-type Goodyear 

All-Weather Tread ~ 














“Let’s look at it!” 


Most of us like to see what we arte buying, 
whether it be tires or anything else. 


You can do that when you buy tires of 
your home town Goodyear dealer; he has 
your size in stock whete it can be examined 
before you pay. 


He will recommend the size and type of 
Goodyear Tire that is best for your car. He 
will mount that tite on the rim for you, 
and fill it with air. 


All the time that tire is in your use he will 
help you give it the care it should have 
to deliver you the maximum results. 


This service of the Goodyear dealer will 
prove atime-saver and money-saver for you. 
Test it once and see for yourself. 


It is part and parcel of the traditional 
Goodyear policy: to build the greatest possible 
value into the product, and to provide facilities 
so that users will get all that value out. 





Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced standard quality Goodyear Pathfinder 











Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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You, too, 


can get this 
better flavor 
in your sausage 


“T used to think that I could 
mix my own sausage seasoning 
better than anybody else could 
do it for me. Then I learned 
that leading packers and sau- 
sage manufacturers were no 
longer relying upon their own 
recipes for seasoning their fan- 
cy grade sausage, but that 
they were using exclusively 


egs’s OLD 
PLANTATION 


REG.U.S. PAT. 


SAUSAGE SEASONING 


"@UILT UPON A FLAVOR” 





*‘So I tried a package and that 
settled it! 


“The sage and peppers were 
so fresh that they filled the 
whole kitchen with a delicious, 
appetizing odor. And my sau- 
sage had a bright color, a firm 
texture and a flavor that sim- 
ply made your mouth water. 
I had never known how good 
sausage could be until I used 
Legg’s Old Plantation Season- 
ing. And so much easier than 
mixing my own seasoning! 
More economical too’’. 








Old Plantation comes in sani- 
tary, wax-lined packages with 
exactly the right amount for 
seasoning 10, 25, 50 or 100 
pounds of sausage. No weigh- 
ing and no waste. Instruct 
your dealer to season your 
sausage with it when he grinds 
your meat. Or he can sell it to 
you in any quantity you need 

for home use. 


If your market or grocer can 
not supply you send us 15 
cents for household size carton 
and recipe booklet. 


The A. C. Legg Packing Cov, 
2422 First Ave., N., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 











What I Cook When the 
Wife’s Away 


YO OFTEN you hear women say like 
\ this: 

“My husband would starve to death 
if he had to cook his own meals.” Or, 

“George (supposing that’s his name) 
won't turn his hand over to cook any- 
thing. He couldn’t even boil water 
without burning it. And when I go 
away, I always have to cook up a lot 
of food and leave it out handy where 
he can find it. He won’t even look for 
things that are put away.” And, 

“Why, he doesn’t know the first 
thing about cooking! He couldn’t cook 
a meal if his life depended upon it.” 

We suspect there’s a hint of exag- 
geration in these statements made by 
wonfen. Are they jealous of their po- 
sitions as cooks! Afraid that men 
might excel in the kitchen and remove 
them from the culinary stardom 
claimed by inheritance thru the female 
line? Maybe so. It is a hard ques- 
tion to answer without getting the 
facts, the honest statistics in the case. 
That is what we have set out to do, as 
a matter of fact, get the facts. We 
challenge you, men, to come to the de- 
fense of your sex. Can you cook? If 
so, what can you cook? What do you 
cook when the wife’s away? Give us 
some of your favorite recipes, you who 
believe in the supremacy of man, even 


| in the kitchen. 


Send along this information together 
with any other relevant to how you 
star as a cook. A committee of fair- 
minded folks, including Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Donald R. Murphy, W. E. Drips 
and the Hearts and Homes editor will 
act as judges. There. will be a little 
prize money to make it worth your 
while to take a couple of hours out of 
the corn field to write us. First prize 
is $5, second prize $3, and there are 
two $1 prizes for the third and fourth 
in line. Contest closes November 30. 
Bachelors and ex-cooks in the army 
and other professionals are barred 
from the contest. 





Patchwork Thoughts 
E -HAVE “weeks” for most ev- 
erything under the sun, but 
probably there is none more important 
than American Education Week, which 
magnifies for us the work done by our 
great system of schools. This year 
the week from November 4 to 13 has 
been set aside as the time for us to 
focus our attention on our own school 
and all the schools of the country. 

We ought to be thinking of schools 
every week of the year, not just one. 
Whether we have a personal interest 
in them or not, they are of basic im- 
portance, developing as they do all of 
the finer and better values of life. 

We are forever inquiring about men 
and women who became _ famous, 
“What were they like when they were 


little? Did they show any signs of be- 
| ing unusual when they were in 
school?” 





So much importance we attach -to 
what schools can do! And isn’t the 
greatest thing about schools the fact 
that they are opportunity schools— 
places where every boy and every girl 
gets a fair start in life? 





It is appropriate that Children’s 
Book Week is observed at the same 
time as American Education Week. So 
many of the books for children of re- 
cent years are stories with a historical 
background, tying up beautifully with 
history and geography lessons and 
making both much more interesting 
and real. 

Educators say that you can’t begin 


— 


too early to train young minds to en- 
joy the best that books have to offer. 
Also that children can be trained to 
habits of fast reading which, unless 
accomplished as children, can never be 
attained in adult life. Many older peo- 


“Autumn has come. How do I know? 

The red-leafed maple told me so. 

The frost had warned the maple tree 

And when the maple whispered ‘me?’ 

A wild flower heard what had been 
said 

And sadly dropped her pretty head.” 


T WAS a great moment for a small 

girl, aged six. This was her piece, 
with gestures, for the Friday after- 
noon program at District School No. 5. 
Hurriedly and twisting her handker- 
chief, forgetting the first few gestures, 
she announced the title, “Autumn Has 
Come,” and rushed into the lines, re- 
citing in monotone. Somewhere near 
the last line she found her voice, as- 
serting much louder than necessary 
that “sally wooped her pretty head,” 
and then flounced into her seat. Ev- 
eryone laughed and clapped and she 
felt quite pleased with herself. It 
wasn’t until later at home—unfortu- 
nately a brother and sister had been 
present—that she suspected they had 
all been laughing at her for not pro- 
nouncing the words right. 

This little jingle and the girl who 
spoke it (I dislike to admit it but she 





was painfully like me at that age) 


| have nothing to do with books for 
| girls and little folks to read except 


that they take me back to that age 
when the coming of autumn meant 
fewer hours for play outdoors after 
school and more hours for reading 
around the dining room table. 

It so happens that next week, No- 
vember 14 to 19, is National Children’s 


| Book Week and that gives me an op- 
| portunity to tell you about some of the 





new books for little girls and boys and 
for grownup girls that have come to 
my desk. Mr. Murphy is going to tell 
you later about books for boys. 
publishers this year have done a glo- 
rious job of getting out books for 
young folks. They are much more at- 
tractive than the books for adult read- 
ing. They offer stories for all ages, 
plentifully illustrated, and in a large 
type for the child who is just learning 
the joy of reading to himself. There 
are books, too, that throw a new light 
on history and geography lessons, and 
books of sheer romance and adventure. 

One of the most delightful of the 
new books for children is— 

“The Wind That Wouldn’t Blow,” by 
Arthur Bowie Chrisman (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., price $2.50). It seems that the 
wind wouldn’t blow and that a Chinese 
king was very much wrought up about 
it. Seven suns beamed down upon his 
kingdom and there was no relief from 
heat, no shadows anywhere and not 
even the slightest breeze. Now it 
seems that a Chinese god is known as 
a shen and the shen of the winds ab- 
solutely refused to give the kingdom a 
blow and people everywhere suffered 
from the heat. Farmers in those days 
were an independent lot, so the story 
goes. They complained a great deal 
about the weather and were highly 
talkative. All of the known ways of 
kidding the shen of the winds into 
producing even the littlest breeze had 
been exhausted. One wise man sug- 
gested setting off a great many fire- 
crackers and doing it steadily for a 
week. A little girl by the name of Fan 
Shih did her part at lighting firecrack- 





| people would like it. 


ple read so slowly that they becom) 
discouraged in reading a book of ap 
length, whereas if they had read mop 
and faster as children they would fiz 
reading easier and more pleasant, 
J. W. 


When Girls and Little 
Folks Read 


ers until one day she set off one hug 
one that struck the king’s high flag. 
staff and was deflected to a portig 
pillar and from there it fell onto, 
man’s head and then bounced into the 
king’s beard, burning all of the middle 
from the king’s beard. Naturally the 
king was terribly angry about it g 
first but when he saw how nicely he 
looked with a forked beard he wa 
pleased and this was the start of th 
style in forked beards. And it was 
this same girl who, in warning her 
father that the king’s spearmen were 
coming to cut his head off, because the 
firecracker plan he had suggested had 


| been tried for a week and had failed, 


discovered when she waved her hat 
frantically that she felt a breeze. Cop 
sequently she made a breeze witha 
hat tied on a pole and the king was 
pleased. The king put all his artisans 
to work making Fan Shih hats, which 
hame was soon shortened to fan, and 
so the fan was invented. The shen of 
the winds was extremely angry when 
he learned of the invention of the fan 
and in an “especial rage” he brought 
a big wind to the city and the writer 
chronicles that it took one thousand 
pieces of silver to put a new roof on 
the king’s palace. 

This is the title story in a collection 
‘of sixteen stories by the author of 
“Shen of the Sea,” the book that was 
awarded the John Newbury prize for 
being the best juvenile book of last 
year. 

I suspect that boys would like this 
book a lot, altho girls are heroines ak 
most as frequently as boys are herein 
the stories. I’m quite sure that older 
In fact, it seems 


| like a good book to read aloud in the 


| family. 


| Chinese ways and customs. 


Labad | ciful adventures of the Chinese peo 





There is a great deal about 
The far 


ple in these stories makes one think d 
“Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland’ 
and “Thru the Looking Glass.” 


“Toto and the Gift,” by Katherine 
Adams (Macmillan Co., $2), is a book 
that any girl past the age of twelve 
will enjoy. This story with French 
and American settings is written by 4 


| woman who writes about France it 


history and fiction and does both rath 
er well. 

Toto is the nickname for a French 
girl who lives with two orphaned 
cousins in Rheims, works in the fields, 
and longs to help build up the cathe 
dral put to ruins in the war. Thel 
Toto comes to America to live and 20 
to school. She has a certain gift which 


| one suspects all along in the story but 





fears that she will never have an oF 
portunity to use. When, during class 
day celebration at her graduation time 
some one fails to appear for a part 0% 
the program, she fills in at a moment’ 
notice and the large audience disco’ 
ers, and Toto proves it for herself, that 
she really has a gift for acting. The 
story leaves her with an opportunity 
to develop her gift, and of course, 4 
very happy girl. 


“The -Real Reward,” by Christine 
wes Parmenter (Little, Brown 4 
, $2). Oh, dearie me! This sounds 
a one of those “be a good gir! and 
mind your P’s and Q’s and some 4aJ 
your wishes will all come true” book’ 
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It isn’t quite as bad as that, altho there 
is some Silly talk that we can’t forgive 
the grownups in the book for. 

It seems that the Merediths were a 
poor but happy family, and in being 
that they are noways unusual or 
unique. There was father, mother and 
the five Meredith children. They lived 
in New England.’ The father was an 
artist and the mother had _ been 
prought up in far better surroundings. 

The story deals chiefly with the 
Meredith’s home life, and the mystery 
surrounding a valuable necklace that 
is stolen at a wedding. There are 
some thrilling moments and a good 
cave adventure. 

The book is remindful of Alcott fam- 
ilies, tho not nearly so well done. Nev- 
ertheless, it is the sort of book that 
girls past twelve will find hard to lay 
down, especially when it is bedtime or 
there are dishes to be washed. 





“Sarah’s Dakin,” by Mabel L. Rob- 
insen (E. P. Dutton & Co., $2) This is 
a story about a girl and her dog, writ- 
ten perhaps to show that girls and 
dogs can be just as good companions 
as boys and dogs. 

Sarah is nearly thirteen years old 
and lives with her father on the coast 
of Maine where she and Dakin, who, 
by the way, is a fine sort of collie, 
have many exciting times and a few 
adventures. The dog, Sarah and Sa- 
rah’'s father live on a farm. Sarah 
didn’t seem to be much interested in 
things around the farm and in that 
way she is a disappointment. Her 
chief interest seems to be her dog, and 
it is easy to understand how that was 
because Dakin was a dog with a per- 
sonality and a lovable personality at 
that. 





“Petersham’s Hill,” by Grace Tabor 
Hallock (E. P. Dutton & Co., $2). This 
is a pretty fairy story which five to 
ten-vear olds will enjoy reading or 
having read to them. It is all about a 
little boy and girl who make the dis- 
covery that faraway hills are blue and 
where the stars meet and therefore 
much more interesting than the hills 
near home. And so they wander off 
on a day to go to Petersham’s hill, 
which is the farthest hill, where there 
is the castle of a great miner, who 
mines for gold and precious stones. 
These precious stones and gold were 
buried there by Michael, the bad broth- 
er of Jack the Beanstalk, who stole 
the hen who laid the golden eggs and 
also the talking-singing harp from 
Jack and thereafter enriched himself 
to the extent of building a castle on 
Petersham’s hill and having much gold 
and fine jewels. Finally an earth- 
quake swallowed up the whole place 
and it was the miner on Petersham’s 
hill who heard the harp one day and 
learned from it of the treasure buried 
there. There are fairies in the book; 
also leprechauns who are little folk 
who make fairy shoes. The boy and 
girl get lost and are imprisoned in a 





leprachaun village and are finally 
freed by miners drilling there in 
search of gold and jewels. 

“A Merry-Go-Round of Modern 


Tales,” by Caroline D. Emerson (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., $2). Whereas old fairy 
tales often centered around such home- 
ly, everyday things as the churn, the 
pot over the fire, pans and fiddles and 
spoons, these modern tales are about 


ers. stoves, steam rollers and typewrit- 
ers and many, many more up-to-date 


things. 


To most children machinery is a 
wonderful, mysterious toy, and some- ¢ 
thing to be curious about. These sto- 
mes are an interesting attempt to 
write something that fits into the 


make-believe world of children. Not 
all children are as good natured about 
having their imaginings shattered as 
was a certain little boy by the name of 
Jimmy Stevens who was told by his 
mother to ask forgiveness in his pray- 
ers for saying that he saw a lion when 
he had merely seen a dog, and who 
Teported to his mother the next ‘morn- 





| flakes, 
| warm water and a cloth. 
Street cars, automobiles, carpet sweep- | 





ing that the Lord answered him and 
said, “That’s all right, Mr. Stevens. 
I’ve been fooled by that dog myself.” 

Children enjoy having things fierce- 
ly animate—especially little boys, at 
least the little boys I have known. 
And of course we know that the way 
to do is to laugh about make-believe 
stories instead of saying they’re out- 
and-out not true, or lies. That’s dis- 
couraging to a good imagination. Edu- 
cators believe that 
should be guided instead of branded 
as lies and these stories read by little 
folks and read to littler folks are in 
line with the whimsical stories often 
invented by children. 





“Playing With Clay,” by Ida M. 
Wheeler (The Macmillan Co., $2). This 
is one of the series of Work and Play 
books for small children at the time 
when they start to play with hammer 
and nails and bean bags and the like. 

It is interesting work to play with 
clay according to what is written in 
this book. Or perhaps I should have 
said, it is interesting play to work 
with clay. I’m not‘sure which is cor- 
rect, and any way it doesn’t make a 
great deal of difference. 

There is a story chapter about a 
bowl, for instance. This is just one of 
the many story chapters in the book. 
Then this chapter is followed by one 
telling just how to make a bowl, and 
any child can do it from the directions 
and pictures here, I am sure. 

Other things about which stories and 
chapters are written are: Book ends, 
potter’s wheel, paper weight, vase, 
candlestick, plate, Indian bowl, and a 
Greek decorative border. It even 
shows you how to make Majolica ware 
of a sort. 





The “Happy Hour” books, of which 
there are twelve, are old fairy tales re- 
told, with wonderful colored pictures, 
and published by Macmillan & Co., at 
50 cents each. There is the story of 
the Ugly Duckling, who turned out to 
be a beautiful swan, and the other 
books are about Wee Willie Winkle, 
Humpty, Dumpty, Chicken Little (a fa- 
vorite story of mine), Jack and the 
Beanstalk, the Pied Piper, Three Little 
Pigs, Three Billy Goats, the Steadfast 
Tin Soldier, the Bremen Band, Little 
Black Sambo, and Hansel and Gretel. 

Five to six-year olds can read these 
books by themselves with a little help 
on the big words now and then, and 
the real little folks, even two and 
three-year olds, will enjoy having these 
books to hold and look at the pictures. 
—dJ. W. 





Helps for Washday 


ERHAPS some of these bits of in- 
formation may help others as they 
have helped me: 

Perspiration stains may be removed 
from silk by laying a piece of tissue 
paper under it, on a hard surface, and 
rubbing with another piece of tissue. 

Perfume stains may be removed 
from silk by sponging with diluted am- 
monia then with clear chloroform. 

To remove ink from a linen cloth, 
steep the stain at once in boiling milk. 

I have discovered that chinchilla 
can be easily cleaned by scrubbing it 
with a scrubbing brush and soap 
then going dver it with clear 


To bleach white cloth that has yel- 
lowed from laying, soak the article 
for a few days in buttermilk. For 
stubborn cases, soak longer, changing 
milk occasionally.—Mrs.-H. G. B. 





SPICE LAYER CAKE 


Cream one-half cup of butter, gradually 
add one cup of granulated sugar and the 
yolks of two eggs beaten light. Then add 
one and one-half cups of flour sifted with 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, one-half teaspoonful each of cin- 
namon and mace and one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of ground cloves, alternately with half 
a cup of milk. Lastly, beat in two egg 
whites, beaten stiff. Bake in a moderate 
oven and use slightly sweetened whipped 
cream between and on top of the layers. 


.’ 
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CALUMET 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


LESS THAN 





enables you to make 
an endless variety of 
wholesome, healthful 
foods—Cakes, Cook- 
ies, Biscuits, Dough- 
nuts, etc.—all evenly 
raised and properly 
baked. Try it and 
learn why it 


MAKES 
BAKING EASIER 
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DOUBLE 
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SALES 24 TIMES a OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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MASON CITY. IOWA 


— > rie of northern 
Hotel service 

eq to any in the 
larger cities. You will 
ie enjoy staying at Hotel 
Hanford. tes, $2 up. 
F.C. GAYLORD, Mgr. 
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OMEN who have been baking bread for years have 
made this discovery—Ceresota Flour absorbs more 
water than ordinary flour. Therefore, it makes more 
You get more loaves to 


bread and is more economical. 
the sack, and the bread re- 
mains moist longer, 


Ceresota is a real health 
flour, equally fine for bread 
and pastry of all kinds. It 
is unbleached, made of se- 
lected wheat only, under a 
milling process which has 
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The Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling 


Company 


Minneapolis. Minn. 
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Wherever You Live 


Now, with the Coleman Radiant 
Heater you can enjoy all the conven- 
iences of gas for heating, no matter 
how far your homeis from gas mains. 
The Coleman makes and burns its own 
gas; it's a complete heating unit in 
itself —no piping, no wiring, no in- 
Btallation expense. 


Jugt the thing for the cool days 
of falland spring when it is too chilly 
to be comfortable and not cold enough 
to start the furnace or heating stove. 
Also fine for additional heat during 
severely cold spells of winter. 


Radiates a penetrating fan-like zone 
of clean, live heat—like sunshine, 
Warms lower part of room first, al- 
ways maintaining a steady even tem- 
perature, It's hotter than city gas. 
It’s portable; use it anywhere. 


Speedy action. Instant regula- 
tion. Double valve-control, Operates 
on the safety pressure principle like 
Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps and 
Lanterns. Uses any good grade of 
gasoline for fuel. Prices in U.S, A.: 
Model No. 2, $27; Model No. 4, $30. 

Ask Your Dealer to show you 
the Coleman Radiant Heater. If he is 
not supplied, write us for full parti- 
culars. Address Dept. WC2 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
General Ufces: Wichita, Kans. 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Janadian Factory: Toronte, Ontario 
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Radiant Heater 
























The Newest Up to the mimute Style 
in Galoshes for Women 


Made of fine tan mixture, 
cloth uppers. Warmth and 
protection from cold. wet 
weather. combined with the 
latest style Low price 


63R 
Sizes 4 to 8 
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Wear.u-well 


__QUALITY SHOES 











Hotels of Hospitality 


in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


300 Rooms 250 Baths 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 


Operated for Your Comfort by 
EPPLEY HOTELS Co. 














Please mention Wallaces’ 


when writing advertisers. 


Farmer 
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the quarterly reviews. 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 








Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer 1s copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo} Lesson must not be repro- 


duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








Hosea Preaches God’s Love 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for November 13, 1927. Hosea, 
chapters 6, 11 and 14. Printed—Ho- 
sea, 11:1-4, 8, 9; 14:4-8.) 


“When Israel was a child, then I 
loved him, and called my son out of 
Egypt. 
called them, the more they went from 
them: they sacrificed unto Baalim, 
and burned incense to graven images. 
(3) Yet I taught Ephraim to walk; I 
took them in my arms; but they knew 
not that I healed them. (4) I drew 
them with the cords of a man, with 
bands of love; and I was to them as 
they that lift up the yoke on their 
jaws; and I laid food before them. 

. - (8) How shall 
Ephraim? how shall I cast thee off, 
Israel? how shall I make thee as Ad- 
mah? how shall I set thee as Zeboim? 
My heart is turned within me, my com- 
passions are kindled together. (9) I 
will not execute the fierceness of mine 
anger; I will not return to destroy 
Ephraim; for I am God, and not man; 
the Holy One in the midst of thee, and 
I will not come to Samaria in wrath. 

” ” * ~ 

“T will heal their backsliding, I will 
love them freely; for my anger is 
turned away from him. (5) I will be 
as the dew unto Israel; he shall blos- 
som as the lily, and cast forth his 
roots as Lebanon. (6) His branches 
shall spread, and his beauty shall be 
as the olive-tree, and his smell as Leb- 
anon. (7) They that dwell under his 
shadow shall return; they shall revive 
as the grain, and blossom as the vine; 
the scent thereof shall be as the wine 
of Lebanon. (8) Ephraim shall say, 
What have I to do any more with 
idols? I have answered, and will re- 
gard him: I am like a green fir-tree; 
from me is thy fruit found. (9) Who 
is wise, that he may understand these 
things? prudent, that he may know 
them? For the ways of Jehovah are 
right, and the just shall walk in them; 
but transgressors shall fall therein.” 





To get a proper understanding of the 


lesson, it is important that we make | 
| regards this as a type of the calling of 


note of the times in which the prophet 
lived, the outward prosperity and the 
moral degradation of the people, and 
also the peculiar and very sad marital 
experience of the prophet Hosea. The 
time was that of Jerohoam II, and 
continued thru the days of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah king of 
Judah, a time when the prosperity of 
Israel was equaled only by its pros- 
perity in the boom times of Solomon. 
The kingdom was extended to the lim- 
its of the kingdom of the days of Sol- 
omon. There was on every hand 
abounding prosperity. Wealth was ac- 
cumulating very rapidly. With wealth 
came idleness of the rich, the accumu- 
lation of great estates, and the corre- 
sponding poverty of the poor. With 
idleness came luxury, with luxury vice, 
and with vice the corruption of the 
priesthood and of the courts. 

There arose at this time four proph- 
ets, the first of the prophets of whom 
we have any knowledge who commit- 
ted their prophecies to writing. They 
were Joel, Amos, Micah and Hosea. 
Their prophecies were all given in po- 
etry, tho the Revised Version does not 
so give them. They apparently all 
came from the plain people. We are 
indebted to them for an account of the 
moral degradation in the days of Jero- 
boam II. Note, for example, the de- 
scription of the moral condition in the 
days of Hosea: “There is no truth, 
nor goodness, nor knowledge of God in 
the land. There is naught but swear- 


! 


(2) The more the prophets | 


I give thee up, | 





ing and breaking faith, and killing, and 
stealing, and committing adultery.” 
So great was the degradation that 
“blood toucheth blood.” The _ priest- 
hood were rejected because “They feed 
on the sin of my people, and set their 
heart on their iniquity. And it shall 
be, like people, like priest... .” 

The prophet Hosea had domestic 
troubles of such a character that his 
wife seemed to him to be a symbol of 
Israe1. He had married, his wife had 
borne him three children, and then had 
forsaken him and become the property 
of the keeper of a house of ill-fame. 
Hosea had hunted her up and bought 
her back for fifteen shekels of silver 
and a homer and a half of barley. He 
took her to his home, protecting her 
from those who would again make her 
a piece of property, but living apart 
from her, tho apparently always ready 
to take her back if she would only 
manifest a willingness to live a pure 
life. His love for her was a symbol 
of the love of the Almighty for His 
apostate children. Thus I interpret 
the story in the first three chapters of 
Hosea. For it can not be supposed 
for a moment that the Lord would di- 


| rectly command His servant to marry 


a prostitute. 

We make a great mistake if we take 
these poetic visions of the prophets, 
with their love of symbols and figura- 
tive language, and interpret them in 
our cold western fashion as statements 
of abstract truths. A close reading of 
these early chapters should convince 
anyone that the prophet regards his 
wife as a symbol of apostate Israel, 
and himself as a loving father, symbol- 
izing in a faint way the love of Jeho- 
vah for His chosen people. It is a 
most pathetic story, and from this 
point of view of the deepest human in- 
terest. It is only a man who has passed 
thru the furnace of affliction and yet 
retained his love for the wife of his 
youth, who could at all represent the 
Divine compassion for an apostate na- 
tion. 

The lesson takes up the history of 
Israel from the beginning: ‘When Is- 
rael was a child, then I loved him, and 
called my son out of Egypt.’’ Matthew 


the Holy Family out of Egypt, where 
they had gone on account of the perse- 
cution of Herod: “That it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the Lord 
thru the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt 
did I call my son.” 

In the second verse he points out 
that no sooner had they been taken 
from bondage and given freedom than 
they sacrificed unto false gods (here 
called Baalim), and burned incense to 
graven images, when they had been 
forbidden by Moses to make even the 
similitude of anything in the heavens 


above or the earth beneath. Notwith- | 


standing all this, in all their rebellions 
He bore them in His arms, healed their 
diseases, and fed them with manna in 
the wilderness. But they did not rec- 
ognize that it was Divine power that 
healed them. “But they knew not that 
I healed them. I drew them with cords 
of a man, with bands of love; and I 
was to them as they that lift up the 


| yoke on their jaws; and I laid food be- 


fore them.” That is, like one who, in- 
stead of driving his oxen to the ut- 
most, lifts up the yoke from their 
necks that they may feed comfortably. 

He goes on to say that notwithstand- 
ing all their love for Egypt and their 
worship of Egyptian gods, they shall 
not return, but shall he carried into 
captivity in the kingdom of Assyria, 
and the sword shall fall upon their cit- 
ies and consume them; and all because 
they followed their own counsel in- 
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Can you tell a good kitchen 
knife from a poor one? You 
know that a good knife must 
have the kind of steel in it 
that holds a razor-like edge, 
seldom requires grinding, is 
properly balanced, and has 
the blade firmly, rigidly se- 
cured in the handle. ; 


You cannot judge the cutting 
qualities of a new knife by 
its finish or general appear- 
ance unless you thoroughly 
understand the methods of 
testing steel and of appraising 
workmanship and design. 


You Don’t Need To 
Trust To Luck 


There is one way, however, 
that you can always be sure 
that the knives you buy will 
be right, and that is to take 
the word of your “Farm 
Service” Hardware Man. His 
intimate knowledge of cut- 
lery and cutlery manufactur- 
ers makes it possible for him 
to get the right kind of knives 
and offer them to you with 
the assurance that you will 
be thoroughly satisfied. These 
stores, you know, are the 
best places to buy cutlery 
of all kinds, including table 
silverware, jackknives, shears, 
scissors, hair clippers and 
steels and sharpening stones 
to help you keep them in 
good condition. 


If you need new cutlery, 
make it a point to find a 
“tag” store soon. 


Your “‘Farm Service”’ 
Hardware Men 
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a 
stead of obeying His laws. Their back- 
sliding was deliberate and continuous. 

In the eighth verse we have an ex- 
pression of the pity and compassion of 
the Almighty toward the people of Is- 
rael, His chosen people, whom He 
joved and had selected to be the means 
ultimately of bringing the whole world 
to a knowledge of God. His heart 
yearns over them, just as the prophet 
yearned over his faithless wife, whom 
he cherished and protected, but who 
refused to return the affection or yield 
the obedience that a wife should to 
her husband. It is because of this 
everlasting, unchanging love, because 
He is God, because His affection is in- 
finite and not finite, that the nation 
was not blotted out during the time of 
Hosea. It reminds me of that saying 
of another prophet (Malachi): “For I, 
Jehovah, change not; therefore ye, O 
sons of Jacob, are not consumed.” ° 

So it is the pity and compassion of 
the prophet for his wife, faithless as 
she was, that makes him competent to 
express the pity and compassion of 
God mentioned in the ninth verse: “I 
wil] not execute the fierceness of my 
anger, I will not return to destroy Is+ 
rael: for I am God, and not man; the 
Holy One in the midst of thee;” in the 
midst of apostate Israel. 

Thru all the prophecies of Hosea 
there is this note of blessedness for 
the future. He predicted that some of 
them will be carried into Assyria, and 
others into Egypt, as they were in the 
years following. But there is yet a fu- 
ture for Israel: “They will walk after 
Jehovah, who will roar like a lion; for 
he will roar, and the children shall 
come trembling from the west. They 
shall come trembling as a bird out of 
Egypt, and as a dove out of the land 
of Assyria, and I will make them to 
dwell in their houses, saith Jehovah”’— 
a distinct prophecy of their return 
from captivity. 

We may fairly suppose that in the 
fourteenth chapter we have the beau- 
tiful poem with which the ministry of 
Hosea closes, the ripe experience of a 
man perhaps eighty years of age, who 
had lived thru storm and tempest, who 
had seen the judgment of God poured 
out upon his people, and who was 
prepared by his own deep experience 
to voice the Divine tenderness for the 
fallen as it had never been voiced be- 
fore. The Ten Tribes had fallen, but 
the Divine compassion had not ceased 
to flow out to this miserable, wretched, 
sinful people. The prophets of the Old 
Testament were, above all else, proph- 
ets and reformers. Hosea knew that 
the real cause of Israel’s degradation 
was moral rottenness, and in the first 
three verses of the chapter he calls 
upon the people to reform. Thruout 
all the Bible the restoration to Divine 
favor is called a “return.” The nor- 
mal condition of humanity is standing 
with God, being on the right side of all 
moral questions. It is sin alone that 
separates. He calls upon them to re- 
pent of sin in general. Sin separates 
from Divine favor, the repentance and 
forsaking of iniquity restores; and 
then comes the duty of misgiving. He 
asks them to put away their three 
great sins: dependence upon Assyria, 
dependence upon Egypt, and the wor- 
ship of idols. 

In the fourth verse is the Divine 
Promise of full and complete forgive- 
hess to the penitent. The next three 
verses contain a description, inimitably 
beautiful, of the prosperity of repent- 
ant and reformed Israel: first, moist- 
ure, the source of all life in semi-tropi- 
cal lands: “I will be as the dew unto 
Israel.” The result, he shall grow as 
the beautiful lilies of Galilee. With 
beauty there will be strength as of the 
slant cedars of Lebanon. Prosperity 
shall come as the corn and vine. Beau- 
ty, strength, fragrance, usefulness— 
these are the blessed results of resto- 
ration to Divine favor. 

The ninth verse is a fitting conclu- 
Sion to the whole; and we may fairly 
Presume it to be the last word of the 
aged prophet, summing up the experi- 
ence of his entire life: “Who is wise, 
that he may understand these things? 





prudent, that he may know them?” 
Then follows the ripe experience of 
all just and righteous men in all na- 
tions and all ages, the one conviction 
that should take hold of every young 
man, and which will carry him safely 
thru all the difficulties and perplexi- 
ties of life: “For the ways of Jehovah 
are right, and the just shall walk in 
them; but transgressors shail fall 
therein.” Primarily these words should 
be applied to the nation, for the an- 
cients uniformly regarded the nation 
as one and the individuals as but parts, 
whose fortunes are bound up with the 
fortunes of the nation. The lesson is 
one that is to be found on every page 
of national history, Jewish or Gen- 
tile, namely, that the life of the nation 
is in the integrity and uprightness of 
its people and their obedience to those 
great laws first formulated by Moses, 
but acting since the creation of man. 
No nation ever falls except by its own 
iniquity. No less, however, does it 
apply to the individual. Sin alone sep- 
arates from God. In Him there is plen- 
teous redemption, and as a result of 
restoration of fellowship the growth of 
personal character so fitly described in 
verses five and six. 

We may sometimes wonder in these 
days, when the world is shaken be- 
cause of the outbreak of the evil pas- 
sions of men, why it is that God per- 
mits it all. The onty answer is that 
He has his purposes to fulfill, that 
this exhibition of the evils of govern- 
ment, the departure of the favored 
races of men from the pathway of 
righteousness, must in the end prepare 
for the establishment of the kingdom 
of God. 








Fashion Department 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 





No. 192—Child’s Dress—Pattern in sizes 
2. 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 requires 1% 
yards of 32-inch material with % yard of 
27-inch contrasting. 

No. 283—Frock With Slender Lines— 
Pattern comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. The 36- 
inch size requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 36-inch contrast- 
ing and 3 yards of ribbon. 

_No. 624—Unusual Lines—Pattern in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material with % yard 
of 32-inch contrasting. 





These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10 
cents each, prepaid. Order by number and 
give size or age. Write plainly and be sure 
to sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
l-cent or 2-cent stamps and send all or- 
ders to the Pattern Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two 
weeks for the delivery of the patterns or 
fashion quarterly. 
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Women who have been used to keeping 
j two kinds of flour on hand, one for bread 
Ys * and another for cake, are simply amazed 


when they see the wonderful success of 
Omar with all kinds of baking. Omar is the 
ideal flour for every purpose. Its cakes, pie 
crust and pastries match those of the choic- 
est cake flours. And for bread, rolls and 
biscuits, Omar simply has no equal. Try it. 
You'll be delighted with the results you get. 
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“If I Had Only Known— 


WO women went out to buy a certain expensive labor- 
saving device for the home. 

One was greatly disappointed when, a few days later, 

they compared notes. She had bought the same product 


that many of her friends had owned. 

The other woman had secured a greatly improved, 
new product—costing less, but of much more value. 

‘Tf I had only known there was a better one,’’ the 


first woman said, ‘‘I would never have bought this 
old one.”’ 

**T had just read about it in an advertisement,’’ ex- 
plained the wise buyer. 

Every day you miss good news of an improvement in 
different articles of merchandise—unless you read the 
advertisements. They tell you of practically every 
worth-while invention—of every progress from the old 
to the new. 

Read the advertisements—regularly. Know all about 
the thing you are going to buy before you buy it. It will 
save you disappointment, money and time. 
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EASY FLOCK CONTROL OF 












Nothing is more important 
than de-worming. Right now. 
Nearly every county is worm 
infested. Your flocks are not 
immune. 

This is the de-worming method that 
absolutely does not decrease palata- 
bility of the mash or throw hens off 
laying. It purges birds of all worms— 
tapeworms, roundworms, etc. Snaps 
layers into abundant new vitality. 
Sends 100% of the feed the egg way. 


Your money cinta if Pratts fails. Write 
for your copy of Profit From Poultry—1928, 


PRATT FOOD CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 






55 years of successand 
fair dealing behind 
the Pratt guarantee. 
See your dealer for a 
money-back trial of 
any Pratt remedy. 





Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter. 
Costs Nothing to Try 


A letter from Miss Dama Wright, 
Vernonia, Ore., has a real idea for 
chicken raisers who are not getting 
plenty of eggs. She says: 

“Late in October, our fifteen hens were 
not laying at all. I started giving them Don 


Sung, and for ten days they still didn't 
lay. But on the eleventh day they laid 
thirteen eggs, and it is wonderful what 


Don Sung has done for our égg basket.” 
Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tab- 

lets which Miss Wright used, are opening 

the eyes of chicken raisers all over Amer- 


ica. The tablets can be optained from the 
Burrell-Dugger Co., 342 Postal Station 
Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. Poultry rarsers 


whose hens are not laying well should send 
50 cents for a trial package (or $1 for the 
extra large size, holding three times as 
much). Don Sung is positively guaranteed 
to do the work or money promptly refund- 

, so it costs nothing to try. Right now 
is the time to start giving Don Sung to 
your hens, so you will have a good sup- 
ply of fresh eggs all winter.—Adv. 





HOW TO MAKE HENS LAY 
Dear Sir: I read many complaints 
about hens not laying. With the pres- 


ent low prices of feed and splendid 
prices for eggs, one can't afford to 


keep hens that are not working. Fora 
time my hens were not doing well; 
feathers were rough; combs pale and 
only a few laying. I tried different 
remedies and finally sent to the Walk- 


er Remedy Co., Dept. 23, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for a $1.00 package of Walko 
Egg Maker. I could see a change right 


away. Their feathers became smooth 
and glossy; combs red, and they began 
laying fine. I had been getting only a 
few eges a day. I now get five dozen. 
My puilets hatched in March were lay- 
ing fine in October.—Mrs. C. C. Hagar, 
Huntsville, Mo.—Adv. 


5 
Don’t Pay to Feed Worms 
Make the feed go into egg production in- 
stead of building up worms. Treat poul- 
try before putting into winter quarters. 


Double Duty 
KAMALA-SANTONIN 


Combination Tablets 
Kill worms quickly and without injury to 
chicken. Rid birds of round and tape 
worms. Made by the makers of MIN- 
ROL-PROTIN. 100, $1.50; 500, $6.50; 1200, 
$13.80; postpaid. Guaranteed. Mail order 
at once. The Concentrate Products Co., 
Dept. 6, 549 W. Randolph St., Chicago, II. 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 














The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 


Colds, Then Roup 


A sudden cold snap and a consider- 
able number of flock owners in every 
community will report sneezing and 
wheezing and watery eyes among the 
chickens. Just why colds should show 
up after a sudden change in the weath- 
er is puzzling to many folks. Often 
the drop in temperature is blamed as 
the direct cause and an attempt made 
to make the house warmer. All too 
often this attempt makes matters 
worse because closing the house tight- 
er means still poorer ventilation. 

This closing up of the poultry house 
too much when cold weather first 
comes is one of the most frequent 
causes of colds. Colds in the poultry 
flock are serious, particularly when 
the cause is not located and remedied. 
All too often it develops into roup. 
Roup is one of our most serious dis- 
eases, measured by the profits it can 
wipe out. If co'ds and roup have ap- 
peared in the flock two or three con- 
secutive years, it generally means that 
there is something seriously wrong 
with the ventilation of the house or 
it is overcrowded, perhaps both. If 
the flock shows a considerable num- 
ber with colds a laxative should be 
given as the first step in getting them 
back into condition. One pound of 
epsom salts to 100 birds fed in a lim- 
ited amount of wet mash after the 
birds have been allowed no feed for 
eighteen or twenty hours is the most 
effective method of treatment. 

An effort should be made to correct 
the trouble causing the colds. Burlap 
or muslin instead of glass for part of 
the windows will help provide air with- 
out drafts. Ventilators, either home or 
factory made, will help. Culling out 
part of the hens, all the cockerels not 
kept for breeding and the immature 
pullets should be done at once. This 
is doubly important, where the house 
is poorly ventilated or less than three 
square feet of floor space per bird is 
not provided. 

There are commercial preparations 
that are extremely helpful in cleaning 
up an epidemic of colds, distemper and 
mild roup attacks. But they will not 
solve the problem if inadequate venti- 
lation and overcrowded conditions are 
not corrected.—J. W. 


Culling Reveals Lack of Mash 
and Dropping Boards 


We recently read the report of the 
man who culled the flocks of 137 farm- 
ers in Cass county, Iowa. Presumably 
the people most interested in poultry 
and in giving it the best care and 
housing would have their flocks culled 
by a well-qualified man. The short- 
comings he mentions apply very large- 
ly thruout the state. 

One of the things noticed in the cull- 
ing work is the very small percentage 
of the flocks that receive a dry mash 
in the summer months. The birds 
which receive no mash, are usually 
very thin in flesh and much more apt 
to be diseased. Needless to say, these 
hens go into an early molt, do very 
little laying during the summer 
months, and are not in condition for 
laying when fall comes. Some of these 
flocks which do not receive a mash, 
are in reasonably good condition, when 
they are getting about the _ right 
amount of grain and plenty of skim 
milk. 

Dropping boards in poultry houses 
are not common. Quite often when 
they do have the dropping boards they 
are very poorly arranged. In many 
cases they take up practically all of 
the width of the house, and very little 
light can get underneath them. There 
is little excuse for having the boards 
in if they are less than two feet from 
the floor and take up all of the width 
of the house, 
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Bring 


1 Indoors Through 
c E EL- O-GLASS 


\ gard can keep your egg baskets full all winter simply by 
using CEL-O-GLASS for your poultry and laying house 


windows. 


This remarkable material brings the vitalizing 


Ultra-Violet rays of the sun indoors and keeps poultry and 


live stock in healthy condition. Just like turning 


your 


chickens outdoors—except that CEL-O-GLASS protects 


‘them from outdoor weather. 
Tests Prove that CEL-O-GLASS Admits Ample Ultra-Violet Light 


Numerous tests made by Exper- 


imental Stations and the actual ex- —keeps cold out. Economical— 
perience of thousands of poultry saves repair bills. Put CEL-O.- 
raisers prove that CEL-O-GLASS SS in your poultry houses 


lets through a sufficient quantity 
of the Ultra-Violet rays to supply 
all that is needed. These stimula- 
ting rays prevent ‘weak legs’ and 
other ailments and make hens lay 
even when they are kept indoors. 


CEL-O-GLASS Is Unbreakable, 


Durable and Economical 


CEL-O-GLASS is the original un- 
breakable glass substitute. Durable 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


21 Spruce Street New York, 


winter long. 
Be Sure You Get the Gen 


O-GLASS. 


Acetol Products, Inc. 


Copyright 1927 


and weatherproof. Keeps heat in 


now and reap the benefits in more 
eggs and healthier chickens all 


uine 


There is only one genuine CEL- 
If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write us for the 
name of one near you who can. 
Free sample and instructive folder 
No. 16 gladly sent on request. 


N. Y. 
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Buckeye Corn Criba — —COPPER-IZED Metal Silos 





Write for my Big 1928 Radio Catalog 
—just the press, Thousa! 


vertised goods. 
LATEST IN woods 108 and 







condensa encyclope- 
B a. dia on Radio. equipment. Lowest whole 
‘acked by 24 years ex- All about trouble finding. sale prices, 
staen Don't fan F ne FREE Log and 
vestigate. Get ser interest- Call B: and Cat- 
ing Testimeaial beck and prices. alog. 
The Thomas & ~<a Co., Dept. 25 Ohie day. 





Burns with intense BLUE 
No ashes,smoke,or sparks, 


proper — 
ge per bour. 11th succesaful year. 
Junior one-burner. 








Foundry Ste-sRee07” Coder hand 


FLAME. 
Safe, con 


venient, practical. Keeps water in stock tanks 
‘ture in sero weather for only 


information, rai from satished 
users of the ces pd Punk’ Heater. 


Rapids, la 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our imvited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy Management will be cheerfully answered. 











Test Your Cream Separator Corn Stalks Make Poor 
Frequently Cow Feed 
It usually pays to make a test of There are a good many dairy cows 


the skim-milk which is coming from | that will give less milk this winter 
the separator. This should be done at | than would otherwise be the case on 
frequent intervals just as the cows are | account of being pastured on corn 
tested for their efficiency. Often a | stalks this fall. Corn stalks are useful 
small change in adjustment makes | in handling dry cows and young stock 
considerable difference. or feeder cattle, but they usually do 
Ingvald Horvei, tester for the Worth | more harm than good with a bunch of 
county cow testing association, tells of | high producing milk cows. 
finding a separator that had been Even a few days in the corn fields 
changed so as to produce a thicker | seldom does dairy cows any good. Such 
cream. Evidently something was | a practice throws the cows off their 
wrong with the separator, for enough | regular feed, often results in the con- 
cream was going into the skim-milk so | sumption of too much moldy corn, and 
that there was a loss of $38.40 for the | exposes cows to severe weather, so that 
month. the net result is unfavorable. A better 
If a test of the skim-milk and the | practice is to keep the dairy cows in 
cream shows that the separator is not | protected quarters, feed them on a good 
working properly, immediate steps | ration, and hold up their production to 
should be taken to have the separator | the maximum. It is better to try and 
repaired or replaced with a new ma- | maintain satisfactory production than 
chine. When butterfat is worth 50 | it is to allow the cows to fall off in milk 


“cents or over per pound, it does not | flow. When cows slacken up in pro 


take long to pay for interest and de-| duction, it is a difficult and expensive 


preciation on a new machine process to bring them back to their 
In adjusting a separator it is well to | maximum flow. 
make small adjustments with frequent The harm from pasturing corn stalks 


tests of the cream and skim-milk. Usu- | with milk cows comes from too much 
ally a small adjustment of the cream | moldy corn, lack of a properly balanced 
screw will make considerable differ- | ration and exposure to severe weather. 
ence in the thickness of the cream. | We would suggest that more dairymen 
Thick cream is important, but the sep- | make use of the stalks with other ani- 
arator should not be set so that it can | mals, and see if the total net returns 
not work efficiently in taking all of | from the dairy cows are not greater 
the butterfat out of the milk. during the coming winter season. 


Estimating Cow’s Weight by Measuring 


When scales are not handy, it is | accuracy in the case of cows which are 
sometimes desirable for a man to have | in ordinary flesh. Of course, a little 
thi litt] datintte than allowance should be made for the de- 
oe & ae aes : gree of flesh, the paunchiness and the 
his eye in estimating the weight of a fill. 
cow. The table shown herewith is It will be noticed from the table that 
based on some three hundred Holstein | each extra inch of body length seems 
milk cows. The two things taken into | to increase the weight about 14 pounds, 
account in this table are the width of | but that each increase of one inch in 





the body at the hips, in inches, and the | body width at the hips seems to in- | 


length of the body, in inches, as mea- | crease the weight about 43 pounds. 
sured from the point of the shoulder Our readers might check up on this 
to the point of the pin-bone. These two | table to see how accurate it is. While 
Measurements are quite easily ob- | it should apply quite well to cows, we 
tained when a cow is tied up, and they | question its reliability when used in 
give the weight with a fair degree of | connection with steers. 














Measure length of body along line L, width along line H. 





ESTIMATED WEIGHT OF COWS FROM MEASUREMENTS 





Width at hip, in inches 
Length from shoulder point | | | 
to pin bone, in inches | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 | 21 | 22 |-23 | 24 
| | 
_ LEBEL PME | 779| 822| 865| 908) 951) 994) 
Re Os a 793| 836) 879| 922) 965/1008)........|........ 
TEE EG LE NETS EE EE. 807| 850 893! 936] 979/1022)........[........ 
NEW SURO ae AGE? 821| 864! 907| 950] 993/1036 
LAAT A BE Be 835| 878! 921) 964/1007;1050 
935) 978|1021/1064 
949| 999/1036|1078 
963|1006/1049/1092 
977| 1020! 1063 119 
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50,000 People Saw 
De Laval Separators 








~ Get Money From Skim-Milk 


| frome the past year De Laval 
Agents in 17 states held hundreds 
of educational dairy meetings which 
were attended by more than 50,000 
farmers and dairymen. One feature 
of these meetings was the “Skimming 
the Skim-Milk Demonstration” to 
show how much butter-fat the ordinary 
Separator is losing. 

Skim-milk from some _ separator 
in use in each community was obtained 
and run through a new De Laval under 
the complete observation of all in 
attendance. The cream recovered in 
this manner was then immediately sent 
to the local creamery or cream station, 
was weighed and tested, and a check 
received for it. 


$78.00 Per Year Average Loss 

In hundreds of such public tests the 
De Laval Separator never failed to 
recover butter-fat from the skim-milk. 
The amounts recovered varied in value 
from a few cents to over a dollar. 
The average results show that the 
separators from which De Lavals 
skimmed the skim-milk were losing 
butter-fat at the rate of $78.00 a year. 


De Laval 


Cream Separators 
and Milkers 


Many people were amazed at the 
Separaung losses reveaied by these 
tests and asked for individual tests 
to be made in the same manner on 
their own separators at their homes. 
Any separator user can have such a 
test made and De Laval Agents will 
loan a new De Laval for such trial. 


Trade in Your Old Separator 

on a New De Laval 

The new De Lavais not only skim cleaner 

also have other improvements and refine- 
ments. They are the best cream separators 
ever =e are ry crowning achievement 
in nearly years of separator manufacture 
and leadership. ” 

With these new features and cleaner 
—— you can’t afford not to have a 
new De Laval—especially when you can get 
a liberal trade allowance on your old machine 
regardless of age or make. New De Lavals 
are also sold on easy terms or insta!lments 
so that you can use them while they are 
paying for themselves. 

See your De Laval Agent or send coupon 
for full information. 


MAIL COUPON 
sc eeeessesessssesceensee 
mw THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 8420: 
™ 165 Broadway, New York 

600 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 

61 Beale St., San Francisco 
Please send me, without (Separator 0 
obligation, full informa- Milker oO 
tion on check which 
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RAW 
URS 


Keep Posted on 
the Fur Market 


Make MoreMoney 


It will mean many more dollars 
to you if you market your furs cor- 
rectly. And you can if you ship to 
this old established house which 
for over half a century has paid 
the highest prices and given the best 
grades. It doesn’t pay you to sell furs 
locally. We have access to the world’s 
greatest markets which assures top prices 
for you and we can give you the middle- 
man’s profit also, 

Let us send you FREE up-to-the-minute 
reports and price quotations on furs from 
your section, We let you know what is 
going on in the fur market. Write us 
immediately if you wi8h this free se 
Every trapper should have it. Dealin; 
with Silberman means that you keep pos 
and make more money. Write today. 


Ss. ILBERMAN 


The Old Reflable House 
60 Years in the Fur Trade 


11 Silberman Bidg., Chicago 

























Trap MUSKRATS/ 


TI, 
BGD\ Make money this year— but 
| know the new lowa law 
Season Opens Nov. 15 





Again after three years, 

you can trap muskrats in 

lowa but there are certain streams 

and certain lakes in which you cannot 
catch them. Season opens November 
15. Know the new Iowa law—what it 
means when it says “Meandered 
streams” where you can or where you 
cannot trap, and be ready to make 

money as in the good old days. 

Write today to Iowa’s Fur Headquarters, 
and get a complete copy of new lowa law 
and full explanation of what it means. Your 
request brings a complete copy and Rum- 
baugh’s price liste thruout the season. 


UMBAUG 


Headquarters for lowa Caught Furs 
317 S. W. 5thSt. DES MOINES 
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inoi E: iments show that 857 of Cows kept in Close 
= Waren Berne tested" % Prevent this b keeping water 
3 tank in open barnyard equipped with a Self-Sinking 


COW BOY TANK HEATER évcrrween” 


Turn cows.out of barn to drinkin Fresh Air and Warm Water. 
ss “Better drink from a Large Tank than from a Small Bowl. 
3 Burns coal, cobs or wood. Outlasts all others. Durable, practical, 
i Quickest to heat; str draft: 


no check to fire; adjustable grates; keepa fire 24 hours. ABSO- 


circular 
MUNDIE MFG. COMPANY, 531 Brunner St.. 









removed with 


Warm water helps digestion; saves grain. 
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The No. 1-A Cylinder Sheller was especially developed to make 
every tractor and light engine owner independent of the old-time 


sheller “Run.” 


With the No. 1-A Cylinder Sheller and a tractor or light engine 
you can do your own shelling without extra help, when prices are highest, when 
hauling conditions are best. Thus you are sure of top prices for your corn. You 
can make extra money for shelling for a few of your neighbors. 


Sandwich Spring Shellers 


2, 4, ©, and 8 Hole Sizes 
THERE IS A SANDWICH SHELLER FOR EVERY OCCASION 


70 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW’”’ 


For 70 years we have built Corn Shellers that have stood up under the highest 
service that could possibly be imposed. Every succeeding year has seen Sandwich 


Shellers still in the lead. 70 years of ““know- 
how,” which means that the Sandwich Sheller 
you select is right in every way. 


BOOK FREE 


Send today for the helpful Sandwich Sheller 
Books that tell all about the No. 1-A and 
other sizes of Cylinder and Spring Shellers. 


We also build Gasoline Engines 
for farm use, Corn Crushers, Hay 
Presses, Grain Elevators, etc. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., Sandwich, Illinois 


Branches: Council Bluffs, lowa; Cedar Rapids, lowa; Kansas City, Mo. 


No. A Sandwich 
Cylinder Sheller 


An Ideal Machine for 
Fordsons or other Small 
Tractor Power 


Capacity 250 to 375 bushels per hour 





























Safety Firs 


Do your buying from firms advertising in 
WALLACES’ FARMER. 
in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 


If you do not find 


want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 








































More profit per head with 
this Free Book 


Why work so hard to make 
a few dollars, when mod- 
ern feeding methods will do 
part of the work for you? 
This free book tells you how 
to feed dairy cows — beef 
cattle — sheep — swine— so 
that each animal yields you 
a bigger profit, and fewer 
head are necessary to make 






The Universal 
Protein Feed 






a good living. Helps you 
get higher production out 
of your farm-grown feeds, 
through home-mixed rations 
including Linseed Meal. 


This book contains simple, 
practical rations that work. 
Thousands of copies in daily 
use. Wewill gladly send you 
one, free! Mail the coupon. 







eo 





4S 


LINSEED MEAL EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Fine Arte Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send free booklet No. P-11 “How to Make Money Feeding Linseed Meal.” 
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Economical Production of 
Dairy Products 
It is not uncommon to find people 
who feel that the economical way to 
produce dairy products is to stint the 
feed given to dairy cows. Anyone who 


has followed the records of cow test- 
ing associations will soon be convinced 
that this is the wrong policy, particu- 
larly- when the cows are average or 
above average in ability to produce. 
Such records show that it always costs 
more to feed heavy producing cows 


| than small producing cows, but that 
| the net returns from heavy producing 





cows are better on account of increased 
production. 

Figures compiled for Iowa associa- 
tions in September of this year show 
that there were 31,360 cows tested in 
86 associations. The records show that 
there were “good, bad and indifferent” 


| cows in these different associations. A 


| tabulated average of records for cows 








producing only 100 pounds of butter- 
fat annually showed that they had a 
total feed cost of $35 per head, with 
a feed cost of 33 cents per pound of 
butterfat. The cows producing 300 
pounds of butterfat had a feed cost of 
$60 per head, but the feed cost per 
pound of butterfat was only 20 cents. 
The 450-pound producers had a feed 
cost of only 18 cents per pound of but- 
terfat. 

Either poor. feeding, management or 
breeding, or a combination of any of 
the three will make dairying an uphill 
proposition. Many well-bred cows fail 
to produce on account of not having an 
opportunity to consume an abundance 


of good feed, or on account of being | 


improperly housed or managed. On 


the other hand, many cows of poor | 
breeding will pay a profit if they are | 


given a sufficient quantity of good leg- 
ume hay, silage, corn and oats. 

A comparison of the ten high and 
the ten low producing in eighteen cow 


| testing associations shows the fol- 
| lowing: 

High Cows—Milk. 11,352 - pounds; 
fat, 453.2 pounds; feed cost, $83.84; 


profit above feed cost, $136.42. 
Low Cows—Milk, 3,543 pounds; fat, 


137.7 pounds; feed cost, $40.41; profit 


above feed cost, $28.71. 

These different cows show both the 
increased returns that can be secured 
from good cows as compared with poor 
cows, and the relationship that exists 
between higher feed costs and increased 
profits when liberal feeding is applied 
to good cows that will respond. Eco- 


nomical production can be secured bya | 
combination of better feed and care, to- | 


gether with better breeding. 





Stanchions for Calves 
Feeding young dairy calves without 


stanchions is almost as unsatisfactory ; 
as trying to milk cows without having | 


proper stables. Stanchions for the 


calves may be made very much like the | 


crdinary rigid stanchions for cows, ex- 
cept smaller. A feed trough should be 
placed in front, with divisions to keep 
the feed for each calf separate. 


in the stanchions and a pai! of milk is 
set in the trough for each calf. After 
the calves have finished drinking the 
milk, the proper amount of grain is put 
in the trough and the calves are al- 
lowed to remain until they have eaten 
their portion. This will usually pre- 
vent the calves from acquiring the 
habit of sucking each other. 

Calf stanchions are usually made 
from 36 to 42 inches high and 28 inches 
from center to center. A space of four 
and one-half inches is approximately 
correct for the neck. The feed trough 
should be approximately fourteen inch- 
es wide. If the troughs are to be used 
for hay, they will need to be deeper. 

Calves should never be fed out of 
one trough. Some will drink faster 
than others and get more milk than 
they need, while others will not get 
enough. The same will apply to the 
feeding of grain. The best manner of 
avoiding this trouble, as well as to 


When 
feeding time comes; the calves are put | 


———— 


Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


| “DANDELION BUTTER COLOR” Gives - 


THAT GOLDEN JUNE SHADE 
WHICH BRINGS TOP 
PRICES 


Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream 
and out of your churp 
comes butter of Gold. 
en June shade. “Dan. 
delion Butter Color” 
48 purely vegetable, 
harmless, and meetg 
all State and Na. 
tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn't 
color buttermilk. Ab. 
solutely tasteless, 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Ver. 
mont. 








pd ny yyy 
FLEMING’S ACTINOFORM 


id under a itive tee since 

Your money) refunded if it fails. dee 
for a bottle 4 

Fis 


Book on‘‘Home Treatment Livestock Diseases 
Free. Our veterinarians prescribe free for ALL 
cases whether Fleming Remedies are indicated 
or not. Write for Book and FREE advice. 


vice, 
20 
FLEMING BROS., Vara enitncs 














Farmer Agents Wanted 


Sell the complete and favor- 
ably known line of “‘Pride of 
the Farm”’ Automatic Cattle, 
Hog, Sheep and Poultry 
Waterers. There is still 
some territory available. 
Write for liberal agents’ 
proposition. 
HAWKEYE STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
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Wmv brings you wonderful 
bargains in Guns, 
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° Traps, Baits, etc. Plan 

e now for early trapping 

BN t the big money 

RAP that BIGGS is paying 

for furs, for this 

Early Prices FREE Catalog with— 
High! BIGGS 


pays most be- FUR PRICE LISTS 


cause of liberal Includes Ship- 
grading. 46 R es, Reesess) 


years of fair 
dealing with T 
trappers every- rs : 
where, Write 
forinformation, 





3747 Biggs Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 






























© Ship tous -Let us prove it 
Catalog, Game Laws, Price list 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 
NORTHWESTERN Hive & Fur. INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
» SendFreeCatalog, PriceList,GameLaws 



























£$7. 


ORTH WESTERN 
HIDE & FURINC 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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Pig “ 
INCUBATOR 


EVERY bushel of corn you save on your 1928 
pig crop boosts your hog profits! You will 
gave '2 your feed, and get more than double the 
igs from the same num er of sows or more pi: 
omonly ¥2 the sows you ordinarily breed, wi 
the ECONOMY HOG HOUSE 
The Hog House with the Patented, Exclusive 
“PIG INCUBATOR” 
Enables you to farrow your first litter in February 
or March. Saves up to 100% of your pigs even at 
10 degrees below zero. This early farrowing 
helps you make the EARLY fall markets and get 
HIGHEST PRICES. You can then get another lit- 
terin early fall andthe “Pig Incubator” will take 
your pigs through the winter for big cheap gains. 


This Means 16 to 20 Pigs Per Year Per Sow 
No wonder hog raisers everywhere are deserting 
old time hog houses for this modern, up-to-the- 
minute perfect farrowing house which ten min- 
utes work changes into a year ‘round hog house. 
“Pig Incubator” Saves the Pigs 
Economy Hog House has six separate pens for 
sows. Each pen connects with six separate little 
pig pens into which only the little pigs can go. 
Central brooder stove with canopy forces heat 
down into these little pens, heating themto 72- 
degrees even at tenb ion, Heats sow pens to 
40 degrees. Little pigs stay in their own pens 
except at feeding time. Sows can’t injure them. 
This is a patented feature and the biggest im- 
provement ever made in hog raising equipment” 
Perfects the McLean System 
Mounted on heavy, weather proofed skids, ease 
ily moved; best for owners or renters. Sanitary. 
Well ventilated with roof ventilator and top 
yentilating cello-glass windows that let in the 
“growth’’ raya of sun. 

Costs Less Than You Can Build It 
Fully equipped with stove. Comes in sections; 
two men can put it up in half a day. Built 
clear fir and No. | dimension lumber. Plan now 
to double your hog profits in 1928. Send coupon 
for catalog of Economy Hog House, self feed 
ers, hog waterers, cattle waterers, poultry houses. 
THIS IS THE HOGJHOUSE YOU SAW AT THE STATE FAIR 
SEND COUPON SAVE MONEY 


_ — 
|fconomy HOUSING CO., Onawa, lowa Dept. 1-B! 
Send catalog and tell me how, I can double my hog profite in 

— the ‘‘Pig Incubator’. 


| Name 
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Kansas City Invites You 
to the 29th Annual 


American Royal 


Live Stock 


and Horse Show 
November 12 to 19 


Auction sales of pure bred 
Herefords, Storthorns and An- 
gus—also carlot feeder cattle— 
offer breeders and feeders an 
unusual a to improve 
herds and select profit-making 
feeders. 


Champion Beef Cattle, Dai 

Cattle, Swine, Sheep, Draft 
Horses, Mules, Fine Saddle 
Horses, Driving Horses and 
Ponies from more than 30 states 
will be here competing for $75,- 
000 in trophies and premiums. 
A Live Stock Show—A Horse Show—An 
Industrial Show and a Deg Show, with a 
Program of education and entertain- 


ment makes the American Royal the 
mostinteresting Exhibitionin America, 


Special Reduced Round Trip 
Railroad Rates to Kansas City, 
American Royal Week, Nov. 12 to 19 
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prevent calves sucking one another af- 
ter drinking, is to build convenient 
stanchions that will permit giving each 
calf its regular ration without inter- 
ference from other calves, 





Awards to Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation Members 


A good many of the different breed 
associations are offering prizes to dif- 
ferent herds that make the best show- 
ing in cow testing work in the state. 
The awards for this year are as fol- 
lows: 

Purebred Holstein herd of eight to 
twenty cows was won by Floyd Gilley, 
Fayette association No. 3. The herd 
average was 14,420 pounds of milk, 
with 517.3 pounds of butterfat per cow. 

Purebred Holstein herd of over twen- 
ty cows was won by Charles Mark & 
Son, Hardin association. The herd 
average was 12,084 pounds of milk and 
416.6 pounds of butterfat. 

Grade Holstein herd of eight to twen- 


Butler association. The herd average 
was 13,607 pounds of milk and 476.2 
pounds of butterfat. ~ 

Grade Holstein herd of over twenty 
cows was won by W. B. Smith, Polk 
association. The herd average was 
11,579 pounds of milk and 431.4 pounds 
of butterfat. 

The highest purebred or grade herd 
of Guernseys was owned by H. F. Gen- 
sicke, Linn association No. 2. The 
herd average was 8,309 pounds of milk 
and 419.9 pounds of butterfat. 

The highest purebred or grade herd 
of Jerseys was owned by John Hamil- 
ton, Franklin association. The herd 
average was 9,164 pounds of milk and 
483.3 pounds of butterfat. 

The highest herd of Brown Swiss 
was owned by Dr. C. F. Osborne, Frank- 
lin association. The herd average Was 
11,678 pounds of milk and 467.6 pounds 
of butterfat. 

The highest herd of Milking Short- 
horns was owned by Lloyd Loonan, 





Pioneer association. The herd average 
was 7,766 pounds of milk and 322.8 
pounds of butterfat. 

The Kildee cup award, which is given 
each year to the highest producing herd 
of grade cows, was won by Serenus 
Hanson, of the Butler association. The 
fine record made by his herd is given 
above. 





Silage Makes Good Fall Feed 


Dairymen who have had silage that 
could be used in feeding dairy cattle 
this fall have not only secured higher 
returns during the fall months, but 
are likely to secure better returns dur- 
ing the winter. When cows are al- 
lowed to slacken up in their production 
during the fall months, it is often im- 
possible to get them to respond satis- 
factorily to better feeding during the 
winter months. 

R. R. Gillingham, tester for the Cedar 
County Cow Testing Association, re- 
ports that during the dry weather this 
fall there was an average drop of 4.5 
pounds of butterfat per month per cow 
in herds which did not have silage, 
while the cows that were given silage 
showed very little reduction during the 
same period. Silage should be consid- 
ered more than a winter feed. 





The Corn Husking Film 


Communities that are putting on a 
corn husking contest this fall will find 
that the two-reel film, Husky Huskers, 
will help in arousing interest in the af- 
fair. The film also makes a good fall 
feature for any community. These two 
reels show scenes from the state corn 
husking contests of Illinois and Iowa 
last year and from the mid-west con- 
test held in Nebraska, which was won 
by Fred Stanek, of Webster county, 
Iowa. The rates are $5 a day or $20 
a week. Send requests for booking 








| to the Wallaces’ Farmer Films, 736 
| Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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No More Wliagliewe i 
Drudgery for Me! 


You too can ease up the hardest job of the barn—take 
the drudgery out of it—and save time. Send the coupon 
below for full information on the Louden Manure Carrier. 


Used 365 days every year. John Rissler, Durand, Wis., 
says: “I wouldn’t trade mine for a good grain binder if 
I couldn’t get another. My 11-year-old boy easily cleans 
the barn every morning”. P. Winkelman, Gran 
says: “It makes the care of cows and horses a pleasure 
instead of drudgery”. Hundreds of letters like these. 


LoOUDEN 
Labor-Saving Barn Equipment 


Fill out the coupon now—while you are thinking about it—for the 
latest news about the labor-saving and profit-making results from 
using Louden Barn Equipment. Durably built and reasonably priced. 
Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions keep cows securely and com- 
fortably in their laces— ermit them to lie down and get up easily, 
ifort’’. Individually or lever operated. Louden Water 
Bowls promptly increase the milk yield and pay for themselves ina few 
weeks. Save turning cows out to icy tank water—make more money, 


@ —— WRITE for PRINTED 
MATTER ON 


Feed Carriers, Feed Trucks, 
Bull, Cow and Calf Pens, 
Manger Divisions, Cupol 
Ventilating Systems, Bu 






in “pasture-co 








dows, Hog House 


better equipment. Mention if you desire de 


The Louden Machinery Company 
2813 Court St. (Est. 1367) Fairfield, lowa 
Albany, N.Y. Toledo, O. St.Paul, Minn. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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We have an easy Pay-From-Income plan for installing’ thi 
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ville, N. D., 


Takes out the equal of 5 wheel 
barrow loads at a trip. An easy 
push. Get the full description — 
coupon brings it. Worm gear hoist, 
steel rail track, heavy tub spot 
welded—a carrier for lifetime ser- 
vice, and the biggest time 

labor-saver you can put in your 
barn. Fill out and mail the coupon. 


i MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Louden, 2813 Court St., Fairfield, lowa 


Send me tpaid, without obligation, infor- 
mation on tootka— — 





taff, Hay Tools, Power O)ManureCarriers (7) StallsandStanchions 
Hoists, Barn and Garage § UU) Water Bowls OC) Barn Plan Helps 
Door Hangers, Roof Win- UO Complete Ventilating Systems 
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Greatest improvement ever made in tank 
heaters. Fits anytank. Burns 14to 16 hours 
on one m of kerosene. No sparks, ashes 
or smoke. Heating chamber entirely under 
water; no heat wasted. G Saves 


feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 

EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 
Hea 
a 


fron—T0 gal. capacity. urner directly 
pment eager bar BS not to freeze. Se water warm 
‘a small cost. Keeps bogs besithy—fatten faster on the 

same feed. 
we 









Heater and W. to prospec- 
aS eS 
Empire Tank Heater Co. 
107 ".7th St., Washington, fa. 











eFetetcCwaulctice 
Grain. Fodder. e/c/ 


STOP costly waste and 
guessworkin feeding. / 
Make = feed go a jj 
third further. Grinds 
oats for pig slop—alfalfa 
for chicken mash. The ¢ 
W-W Grinder turns 

= e’’ into dollars. 
Makes valuable mixed 
feedof alfalf: ,sng 


-W='FEED GRI 


The World’s Greatest Feed Grindert 
No burrs, gears or knives. Powerful ham- 
mers do the work. Timken heavy duty 
roller ings. Five sizes—elevator or 
blower. 14 Years successful service. 

Write forliterature and feed samples, 


THE W-W FEED GRINDER CO. 

Mfgrs. Wichita, 

all srmBUTORS — 
‘The T. G. Northwall Co., Omata 








Please refer to this paper when writing. 





511 Rats Killed 


At One Baiting—Not a Poison 


night I put out the new Rat 
Killer, 


ed 282 dead 

Pat Sneed of Oklahoma. “In 
days’ time I had picked up 511 dead 
ones. A pile of rats from one baiting.” 

=~ Greedily eaten on 
Affects Brown 
Mice and 
Gophers only. Harm- 
less to other animais, 


I count rats,” writes 







three 


ests 
away from buil 

Bo confident are the distributors that Impe 
Rat Killer will do as well for you, that they 
offer to send s large 62.00 bottle (Farm Size), 
fer only one dollar, on 10-Days’ Trial. 

Send no money—just yeur mame and address 
te Imperial Laboratories, 2939 Coca Cola bulid- 
ing, Kansas City, Me. and the shipment will be 
made at once, by C. O. D. mail. If it dees not 
quickly kill these pests, your dellar will be 
cheerfully refunded. Se write teday. 
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Marvelous . Gets 
os single control “An a 
of mighty bargains. 





FREE L g and Call Book 

FRE! og a a oo 

New off the press. Full of r 

Rade ins. or pay oy 

American Auto & Radio Mfg. Co. 
HARRY ARTZBERG, 


Dept. 842 American Radia 









5—$———_} ——* 
SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Mode! 03 


Offered without bayonet. Price $19.50. Packing 
eharge 50c extra. Used gun sling 50c. Bal) catridges 
$3.50 per 100. New 1927 illustrated ca’ 330 
f= . showing all American guns and pistols since 
* other Army and Navy equipment, mai 
50e. Special new circular for 2e stamp. Est. 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, N. Y¥. City 
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Tonic 
Worm expeller—mineral- 
A vegetable tonic—conditioner 
in one - economical to feed. Successful for four- 
teen years in producing more hog profit — 30 to 40 
pounds mare per hog for about eight cents a month. 

Send for formula and FREE sample. 


The Kalo Company, ¢€s. 1913 or "tu_ 
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The First Steps in Soil 
: Improvement 


Aad 





(Continued from page 6) 

So I decided to spread one ton per 
acre of the finest lime available. This 
material cost a trifle under two dol- 
lars per ton at the station. With a two 
mile haul, a team can move four or six 
tons per day.. The total cost for lime, 
therefore, in this field is about $3 per 
acre. It may be that I shall in an- 
other rotation find need for a little 
more lime; if so, another application 
will take care of the situation, but that 
is not a first step in soil building. 

All told, the soil management pro- 
gram for this field has scheduled up- 
wards of $25 per acre expense in ad- 
dition to the $162.50 initial cost of the 
land. 

My friend seemed to think the in- 
terest charge on a program costing $25 
per acre would be prohibitive, espe- 
cially as I had mentioned that I think 
of soil problems in terms of four-year 


rotations. This was his question: 
“How long will it take to put on this 
program?” 


Judged by the results on the rest of 
the farm, the returns on this soil 
building work should in five years 
about double the average grain yields 
of this field. Already I have a healthy 
stand of legumes and with their return 
in another rotation there should be 
substantial progress in the depositing 
of decaying organic matter. The treat- 
ment with rock phosphate and lime 
promotes the growth of favorable bac- 
teria in the soil and these minerals, 
also, are directly used by the growing 
plants. With the improved physical 


condition in the soil the crop roots will 
have a more comfortable home as well 
as plenty of food. The benefits of lime 
are usually apparent in a couple of 





months and the benefits of rock phos- 
phate sometimes are apparent in less 
time than that. The immediate bene- 
fits to the crop yields provide the 
means for doing business on an en- 
larged scale but the largest returns do 
not come till the various processes of 
plant nutrition have been brought to a 
high degree of efficiency. 

My friend after looking at this field 
where the initial steps at soil improve- 
ment were now being taken, then 





walked over to the fence again to com- 
pare it with the clover and alfalfa 
which already would cut a respectable 
crop of hay only sixty days after the 
binder had removed a crop of small 
grain. He studied a moment and made 
this remark: “Well, it’s pretty hard 
to admit that $25 or $30 spent on a 
soil improvement program can double 
the yields, but I'll have to concede it 
or deny that seeing is believing.” 


Asia, Africa and All Way Points 


(Continued from page 6) 


each one bounded by a hedge that 
looked like tall corn as we studied 
them thru our glasses. 


Even as we watched, one enterpris- 
ing miller, who could almost have spat 
upon the town and the ‘crossword puz- 
zle farms as they slept hundreds of 
feet below him, furled his sails, the 
great wheel began to turn, and day 
had begun in the Azores. 

We could still taste the salt breeze 
of the harbor and feel the slow roll of 
the ship, but a church bell chiming on 
shore and a launch whistling by the 
pier promised that we could soon leave 
the ship and get our feet on solid 
ground again after ten days on board. 

Finally a launch nosed its way 
across the harbor and a combination 
of rags, whiskers, and bare feet that 
had been perched upon the bow of the 
launch made it fast to the foot of our 
accommodation ladder. A comic opera 
general with fierce eyebrows and a 
sword, followed by the port doctor and 
a few more Portugese-colored officials 
climbed up the ladder. A few minutes 
later, two huge lighters, towed by a 
launch, and each one carrying a score 
of highly patched and barefooted men 
and boys, came alongside the West 





Humhaw. The harbor of Horta is not 
deep enough for large ships to dock, 
and the hundreds of tons of flour, gas- 
oline, automobiles, etc., were to be 
taken ashore in the lighters by these 
ragged stevedores. 

A tobacco-stained Lon Chaney, who 
seemed to be the chief herdsman, 
opened the hatches and sent his tat- 
terdemalions swarming over the flour 
sacks in the hold. Canvas slings were 
filled with flour and then hoisted by 
the steam winchessand swung over the 
side into the lighters to be taken 
ashore. 

One debonair ragamuffin in a fancy 
palm beach suit, patched with cloth 
of many different fancies, and topped 
by a homespun straw hat, was operat- 
ing a winch and whistling Valencia 
with all the passion of ~his race. 
“There’s a satisfied citizen,” I thought, 
and approached him to make some 
talk. 

“Big day’s work today, eh?” I ven- 
tured. 

Valencia swooped down for a per- 
fect landing. “Yes, big day. Work all 
day, get fifteen escudos, not quite one 
dollar.” The barelegged diplomat sized 
me up appraisingly and then observed, 





on WITHOUT WORMS | 












Just fill out and mail the coupon. 
lb. package of WORMIX—you add 17 


are the judge. 


Animals Doctor Themselves 


Put WORMIX where your stock can 
get it all the time—they will doctor them- 
selves. No dosing, drenching—no bother, 
It will not only rid your stock of the 
worms and prevent re-infestation, but will 
put the animals in thrifty, healthy con- 
dition—you’ll be surprised how much bet- 
ter they will be—thrive better— look bet- 
ter—grow faster. Don’t pay drug prices 








=" 
THE itvo- oan LABORATORY, (7) g 
4612 St. Clair Ave., Dept. 6» i 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Send me, $1 pac of 


prepaid your test 

Wormix. I will feed it as directed for 3 
and will then report results and will send you $1, 

if it does what you claim. If it doesn’t you are . 
to cancel the charge. 

ES na6 de os 6's0 9 6sde% Severe ee } 
rn eee Tee eee : 
SS SPST errr a eee Tek H 
If you order larger size, give shipping station below: 
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(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8, Pat. Off.) 


mom Lome Made Remedy 
Saves Half Usual Cost 


I want you to try, at my risk, a 3 lb. package of 
Ss WORMIX—my effective, quick-acting worm de- 
stroyer, preventive and conditioner. I want you 
to see from actual use on your own animals, be- 
fore you pay me a cent for it, that WORMIX is by 
far the best, cheapest and most satisfactory worm 
remedy ever offered. It does the work; I prove it 
“before you pay and let you act as the judge. 


Send No Money—30O Days Trial 


Don’t send any money. I'll send the 3 
lbs. of salt to it and have 20 Ibs. of 


guaranteed, effective medicated salt which will last 40 hogs or 40 sheep or 10 head 
of horses or cattle about 30 days. Feed as directed and at the end of 30 days, if you 
aren't convinced that it does all I say it will, just write me to that effect, but don’t 
pay for it. But if you decide it does destroy ‘intestinal and stomach worms, improve 
appetite and condition, and that it does all else I claim, then send me only $1. You 


for salt and other fillers used in most 
worm remedies; use my guaranteed con- 
centrated WORMIX—add your own salt 
—make your own worm destroyer, and 
save about half the cost. 


Money Back Guarantee 


While I offer to send you a 3 Ib. package on 
80 days trial and guarantee it to do mn I claim 
or no pay, still, if you — to order one or more 
larger packages, I'll glad 24 ship same upon receipt 
¥ i ~ Hated } 2 ow, a Anes ae a 
if it does not do a claim, your money wW. 
refunded. You take no risk. 


One 46 ib. pkg. makes 100 fbs.....9 3.50 
Four 165 tb. pkgs. make 400 ibs..... 13.00 
One 90 Ib. pkg. makes 600 ibs..... 18.00 
Three 90 ib. pkgs. make 4800 ibs,.... 650.00 


(West of Denver, 6¢ a Ib. more.) 
Address SIDNEY R. FEIL, Prop., 


The Ivo-San Lab’tory, 
4612 St. Clair Ave. Dept6é, Cleveland, Obio 





My Claims Backed by Proof} 


EXPOSED HERD ESCAPES DISEASE 
“During the 5 weeks I have been feed- 
ing Wormix to my pigs, they passed many 
worms and are now coming on fine. IT am 
keeping these pigs on the same lot and in 
the same hog houses in which I formerly 
kept hogs which had cholera, but not one 
of the Wormix- od pigs has been sick.”’ 
JOHN G. REINERS, Peoria, Ml. 








WORM-FREE HOGS RESIST DISEASE 
“My hogs had cholera last fall mat I 
lost all but 13 of my fall pigs and 
remaining ones were ‘acing no saa Thee 
I started to give them Wormix; they started 
to gain right awey and are now ready for 
market.” ED. L. KITE, Delphi, Ind. 


WORMIX BEST REMEDY 
“For 25 years I have been raising hogs. 
Tried all kinds of dope to get rid of worms. 
The best results came from Wormix. ware 


feeding it only a week, I was surpri 
see sO many worms on the feeding floor. 
Now, there’s a great improvement the 


hogs’ condition. 
JOSEPH BENA, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


HOGS ESCAPE = THOUGH EX- 


“While hog cholera was raging in this 
section recently, most of the omen around 
had vaccinated, but some lost their en- 
tire herds. Now I did not vaccinate, as 4 
was putting Wormix to a severe test. 
wanted to see for myself whether it -. 
increase my hogs’ resistance. Altho’ m 
hogs ran yn a —* a which had 
cholerae, 4 did _not_ lose ingle one.” 
CUNNINGHAM, Norfolk, Neb. 


WORMS ALL OVER THE PLACE 
“My hogs were not doing very well a 
I didn’t_suspect they had worms. 
feeding Wormix, I found they had 
worms all over the place. _Wormix 
did spot my hogs so much, I am sorry I 
not know about the preparation long 


“SFA8. McCOLLISTER, Toledo, Iowa. 
seemed mB. RECOVER 


“T had 115 “peed of feeders, averaging 
about 175 Ibs. ate all right, but 
wy and 


they looked Sank e* 
weren't doing good. 
m Wormix, there was a we impeove: 
t.  t lippaesaaepeaes along now 
and % fine.”’ 














(W. F., 11-4-27) 
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“America got good clothes, got lots 
money, got good wages. America £004 
place. Got lots good clothes.” Ang 
he looked me over as tho he were 
proud of me, 

Then he pointed to his fellow long. 
shoremen, some dressed only in a syit 
of old pajamas, and others with only 
part of a suit, others clad in khaki 
shorts and an undershirt, and some 
in costumes that defied analysis or 
identification. The first part of his 
conquest of America had been accom. 

plished; he had flattered me anq 
| stirred my sympathy. He worked jp 
| silence for @ moment to preserve the 
| effect. 

Finally, “Haven’t you got pair pants 
for me, mister?” He swept his cog. 
| tume with a superior disdain. “Just 
pair pants for me?” 

I remembered the scripture, “If your 
brother demand of thee thy coat, give 
him thy cloak also.” But I didn’t re 
call that any reference had been made 
to pants and so I had to fall back on 
my own human judgment for my de- 
cision. I reasoned that he was no 
doubt much more accustomed to going 
without pants than I, and so I kept 
mine on. Besides, as I explained last 
week, Jim and I had bought only qui- 
nine and two-dollar pants with which 
to face the tropics of Africa. And this 
beggar would have left me with only 
the quinine. 

Later, we went ashore, and saw the 
interesting combination of a_ most 
primitive people on a productive island 
that seemed to invite progress. Our 
visit there will be described in the 
next installment. 











Winter Wheat In Northern Iowa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue of your paper you 
talked about growing winter wheat in 
northern Iowa ‘as if it was a doubtful 
proposition. I have grown winter 
wheat for eighteen years here in Bre- 


mer county and never had a failure 
on wheat sown in August. I have lost 
small plots put in later as an experi- 
ment. As soon as I can clear barley 
or early oats off the land I plow fairly 
deep and disk at once, get the ground 
worked into a good seed bed by the 
fifteenth of August, then drill in the 
wheat at the rate of one and a quarter 
bushels per acre; have it all in by 
August 25, 

I know our “fly free date” is about 
September 10, but it is better to lose a 
few heads than the entire crop, as is 
the case with me if I wait till Septem- 
ber to seed. Wheat must make a good 
growth early as it usually stops grow- 
ing about October 10. I started in 
with Turkey Red but am now growing 
a sprout from that variety which is 
beardless and very hardy. 

Now, do not get the idea growing 
winter wheat is all fun. It has the 
following drawbacks: It is hard to 
work into any rotation as it will not 
follow corn—at least I can not re 
move corn early enough to put in 
wheat; all stock must be kept off it; 
it ripens about the time we cut our 
clover and timothy. One reason I 
grow wheat and also rye is that they 
are put in in the fall when the land is 
| usually easy to work. 

GEORGE BREWER. 
Bremer County, Iowa. 








Demand for Corn 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your editorial, “The Change in the 
Demand for Corn,” is interesting. Could 
not the following items also be added 
to the list that affects the demand for 
corn? 

First—The use of more sweet clover 
and commercial fertilizers. 

Second—The mild winters or feed- 
ing seasons we have had the past few 
years. 





A.-A. MILLER. 
Boone County, Iowa. 
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CATAPULT 


(Continued from page 10) 


“No,” said Mort. “I don’t. The money 
slan't mean anything to him. But you 


i] 
= bet your bottom dollar Lossing and 


can t ” 

Messer are. ns 

“ey don’t know just what to do,” said 
erry. 

ay low,” said Mort. “Keep this still. 

if we can catch them changing a brand, 


then we can railroad them. If we can't, 
we'll get them at the pens. One thing I 
want you to do, tho, is to write the braad 
commissioner and see if that Bar Box X 
registered as one of the Stut- 


Bar is 
gart brands.” 
“and if it is?” said Terry. 
“Then it will mean that either young 


gstutgart is in on this, or his father, or 
poth,” concluded Mort with a snap of his 


jaws. 

“«T]] write as soon as we get home,” 
promised Terry. ‘‘And maybe run over to 
town and mail | a 

“Do,” urged Mort. 

Terry did, and met Doug coming out 
of the postoffice as he went in. Doug 
stopped him. 

“Leaving for Kansas City this after- 
noon, Te v9," he said. 

“you are,” said Terry, slipping the 
letter in the slot. 

“Big rodeo there next week,” said 
Doug. “I can’t afford to let this easy 
money get away from me.” 

“Doug,” said Terry, earnestly, ‘‘when 
a person risks their neck or life for a few 
dollars I wouldn’t call it easy money.” 

“Life!” jeered Doug; “‘I’d like to see the 
wall-eyed brone that can break my neck.” 

‘{t's been done,” replied Terry, ‘‘to 
just as good riders as you are, Doug. You 
know it. We need you at the ranch now 
pretty bad, Doug.” 

“Not so very bad,” said Doug, ‘seeing 
that your father the same as drove me 
off.” 

“Let's not quarrel, Doug,” said Terry; 
“and don't blame me for that.” 

Doug softened. 

“You're a good old scout, Terry,” he 
said. “Train leaves in about an hour. 
Going to see me off?” 

“Of course,” said Terry. “Anybody 
from here going along?” 

“Sid and his sister,’’ said Doug in an 
offhand manner. ‘‘They’ve got people in 
Kansas City that they’ve been figuring 
on visiting. Decided to kill two birds 
with one stone.” 

“Doug,” said Terry, earnestly, ‘‘they’ll 
lead you a gay old life down there. Don’t 
let them pull you under.” 

“Don’t worry about little Doug,” 
grinned Doug. ‘‘He knows his marbles.” 
“You can’t go with that bunch, Doug,” 
said Terry. ‘“‘You’ve got your way to 
make. Theirs is already made for them. 
We can’t afford to squander time and 
money as they do.” 

‘I can do a lot of things that would 
surprise you,’ said Doug enigmatically. 
“You don’t know all I do, Terry. Don’t 
worry about me any.” 

Terry saw him off. It was almost like 
saying good-by at the grave. He knew 
that if Doug came thru what was before 
him it would be something in the miracle 
class. Doug was going in altogether too 
fast company. 

Terry’s letter had only to go to Denver. 
The reply came three days later and in- 
formed him that the brand in question 
was the property of Spencer Lossing. 

Mort nodded his head. 

“Just as I thought,’’ he said. ‘Now if 
one of us can take turns riding the range 
and keep our eyes open, maybe we can 
catch them red-handed. One will be 
plenty, if I know them oleanders; either 
one of them will squeal so loud on the 
others that you could hear him a mile.” 
“We'll begin tomorrow,” said Terry, 
“and ride turn about. Guess we can 
manage till haying starts; might even 
manage to hire a hand if we have to.” 
‘Tt would pay you,” said Mort. ‘T’ll 
take first turn. Don’t go out without 
some kind of a gun. You might need it.” 
Terry grinned. 

“Sounds like the wild and woolly west 
days,” he said. 

“She’s as wild and woolly a west as 
ever,"’ Mort assured him, ‘‘only in a dif- 
ferent way. People are not so open about 
their oneriness, but that’s not sayin’ they 
are not as onery as ever. People don’t 
change that way, m’ lad.” 


pe was stifl digesting this a few 
' days later when he rode out on the 

range. He had been thinking of it 
for some time and had about come to 
the conclusion that Mort was right. And 


the pressure of a barrel of a thirty-thirty | 


_ beneath his leg was not disconcert- 
g. 

The advancing summer had produced 
Such a luxuriant foliage that danger from 
Poison was well nigh past. He knew that 
if Mort was right in his deductions, that 
It would be the merest chance now if 
they caught Messer and Lossing at work. 
Cattle, he noticed, were beginning to fill 
out with amazing celerity now; and he vi- 
Sioned with regret the many prime beeves 
they could have shipped with the coming 
of the snow if things had not gone amiss. 

His horse was following a trail with 
Which he was little acquainted. He had 
been mounting steadily for some time and 
Was well up in the blue timber now, 
where it was cooler. It was darker, too, 





under the big spruce that shot skyward 
a hundred feet or more, straight as a 
drawn string. 

Terry stopped at a spring and watered 
his horse. He noticed when he stretched 
himself to drink of the icy water that it 
was disturbed, carrying sediment from 
above. He reasoned that there must be 
cattle above, or deer or elk. 

He arose swiftly, drew his rifle from his 
scabbard and set off up the trail afoot. 
A piece of fresh meat would not be un- 
welcome, he decided. Bear would be get- 
ting fat and tender now. 

He advanced cautiously, the wind in 
his face, the carpet of pine needles blan- 
keting his footfalls completely. <A whiff 
of wood smoke, pungent and unmistak- 
able, came down the wind. Terry paused, 
considered anew, then went on more care- 
fully than ever. And so advancing, he 
came presently upon the source of the 
smoke. 

In a little park, but a few yards in di- 
ameter, two men were occupied, Messer 
and Lossing. 

A two-year-old steer, evidently stupe- 
fied by poison, had wandered that way 
and fallen in the little stream. The ani- 
mal was not quite dead yet, but it would 
never rise to its feet again. Messer was 
leaning over the beast with a glowing 
iron in his hand; Lessing was holding a 
blanket, water soaked. 

“Here’s where we make another Bar Z 
Bar steer out of a Bar Slash Bar,” said 
Messer laughing. “I’ve heard of lots of 
men changing someone else’s brand into 
their own, but this is the first time I 
ever heard of anyone changing their own 
brand into somebody else’s.”’ 

“Put that iron on here,’’ ordered Loss- 
ing. ‘Be cold first thing you know.” 

Terry stepped out of the pines fringing 
the park, the rifle leveled. 

“Don’t make any sudden moves,” he 
said. ‘I’m nervous and this rifle is easy 
on trigger. Loaded with soft-nosed bul- 
lets,” he added. 

Their surprise was complete. But Loss- 
ing recovered quickly. 

“You've got a funny idea of a joke,” he 
said, managing a grin of sorts. 

“Count it that if you like,’ Terry told 
him. “Just turn around, both of you, 
and walk down this trail before me.” 

“Anything to oblige,’’ sneered Lossing. 
“Who's first?” 

“You,” said Terry, watching him close- 
ly. If either of them carried guns, he 
could not see them, and he dared not risk 
searching them. A rifle is awkward at 
close quarters. 

Lossing purposely stepped quickly, thus 
putting a yard or two between him and 
Messer who was next. And for a second 
Terry realized that he could not watch 
them both and he opened his mouth to 
order Lossing to halt. 

But that second was enough for Messer. 
Terry never know what hit him until 
later. Lew Kane, forest ranger for that 
distrist, found him with a hole in his 
side, lying almost in the stream, uncon- 
scious. He placed the lad on the saddle 
before him and took him home. Terry 
had not recovered conseiousness when the 
doctor came several hours later and re- 
sponded slowly to treatment. 

“He’ll make it,” said the doctor, ‘‘with 
proper care; but it’s hard to tell when 
he’ll come to himself.” And like a wise 
doctor, he asked no questions. 

After he had gone and while her father 
was at Terry’s bedside, Mary came in 
with the paper and silently pointed out 
the following item: 

“Doug Summers, a local rider, was seri- 
ously injured in a tilt with a bad horse 
at the rodeo in Kansas City. Word from 
the hospitai authorities comes to the ef- 
fect that his spine was injured, paralyz- 
ing his legs permanently.” 

Mr. Muir passed his hand over his brow 
shakily. 

“What a country!” he groaned. “It’s 
got both the boys now!”’ 

“It takes dead people to make a fu- 
neral,” said Mort cheerfully. ‘Neither of 
them is dead’ yet.” 

Ranger Kane was present next day 


| when Terry recovered consciousness and 


was able to tell what happend as far as 
he could remember. 

‘You sure,’’ Kane questioned, “that it 
was Lossing and Messer?” 

“Dead sure,’’ whispered Terry. “No 
mistake there.” 

Kane talked with Mort before he left. 
Mort told him everything he knew. 

“You’d better go after them,” warned 
Mort. “If I know them guys, they’re hit- 
tin’ the high places right now.” 

“We'll take care of them,” said Kane, 
staring before him and frowning. ‘You 
sure they ain’t shipped any cattle out 
yet?” 

“No,” said Mort, “I ain’t sure. They 
could have run them out the other way 
and loaded them on the U. P. But what 
for? There’s no market for cattle the 
shape they’re in. They won’t make beef.” 

“T’ll let you know,” said Kane, and rode 
off in haste. 

Three days later he came in, from the 
east, riding a thoroly fagged horse. Mort 
was at the horse corral when he appeared. 

‘“‘How’s the boy?’ he asked, dismount- 
ing wearily. 

“‘He’s comin’,” said Mort. “Slow. Bea 











How many are 421,000 stockholders? 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


au 
On OcTosBer 15th, ( ») No institution is 
America x i 

n Telephone Q* @ more nationally or 


and Telegraph Com- 
pany checks representing the 
152d dividend were mailed 
to its 421,000 stockholders. 
That is the largest number 
of stockholders of any com- 
pany in the world. 

The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company is 
owned by a great investment 

- democracy. 

Its dividend checks are 
cashed at banks in every 
state in the Union, by people 
representing all trades and 
stations and professions. 


lin 


publicly owned than 
the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, 
which in turn owns more 
than 91% of the common 


stock of the operating com- 
panies of the Bell national 
System. 


The average holding is 
26 shares, and no one person 


owns as much as 1% of the 
total stock. 


The Bell System was de- 


veloped in the interest of 
telephone users and is owned 
by the public that it serves. 





American Poultry Journal | American Swineherd 


Oldest, Largest and Best. stablished 1874 
1 Yr. 256 Ak; 5 Yrs. $1 SAX. 
Averages over 100 pages per issue. Tells how 
to feed, house and breed. How to secure high 
egg production. How to hatch and rear poultry successfully 


Tho Hog Farmer’s Paper. Est. 18365. } 
1¥r. 250% 5 Yrs. $15%%; O49 
Filled with practical common-sense ~—~.- ar 
information of money-making value to every feeder and 
grower of hogs. Helps you make money from the herd. 


Address either paper or Eisert & Co., Publishers, 118-536 S. Clark St., Chicago 





long time before he’s out again. What’s 
the news?” 

“Lossing and Messer got clean away,” 
said Kane. “But we’ll get them, never 
fear. But they moved a bunch of cattle 
out the back way over a week ago.” 

“They did!’’ exclaimed Mort, his jaw 
dropping. “How many, did you find 
out?” 

“Over a hundred,” Kane told him. “But 
they never loaded them at any railroad 
pen. I knew that.” 

“Then what did they do with them?” 
Mort wanted to know. “Eat them?” 

“Hardly that,’’ Kane managed a smile. 
“No doubt,” he added, “but that they 
were the cattle in question.” 

“Not a bit in the world,” said Mort. 
“But I can’t look for them now. I’ve got 
three men’s work to do here. What can 
we do about it?” e 

“You ought to have some help here,” 
said the ranger. ‘“‘Where’s the young 
fellow, young Summers?” 

“In the hospital,’’ Mort told him, “‘with 
a broken back. The boss left day before 
yesterday to see about him. I look for 
him back tomorrow or next day. Stop 
for supper?” 

“Got to get on,” said Kane. “Just 
stopped to rest my legs and give you the 
news. We’ll do what we can about the 
cattle.” 

Mr. Muir came back next day with the 
news that Doug had been removed from 
the hospital two days after he had been 
injured, and no address was available. 
He could find no trace of him. 

“But was he hurt as bad as the paper 
said he was?” Mary wanted to know at 
once. 

“I talked to the surgeon that attended 
him,” said Mr. Muir, “and he told me it 
was serious. He doubted if Doug would 
ever walk again.” 

(Continued next week) 
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Built of sturdy steel throughout to 
stand the rough use that heavy hogs 
give—lasts lifetime. Will not warp or 
crack with weather changes. Rotat- 
ing agitator in hopper, with bars in 
feed tray regulates supply, also pre- 
vents clogging of fine ground feed. 
Being round it feeds maximum number 
of hogs and makes blocking impossi- 
ble. Two sizes. 

Sold at a price as low as most wood 
feeders. Write at once for low prices 
and complete information. 


WARNER MFG. CO. 
531 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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My big 1928 Radio Cat- 
alog. Call Book and Trou- 
ble Finder. 152 pages about 
Radio, Chock full of newest cir- 















cuits—kits, transmitter parts, short 
wave outfits, eliminators and s' ers, 
Th o! ins at lowest wholesale prices. 
Aregular Radio i ree. Write today. 
American Auto & Radio Mfg. Co. 
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N. D.’s $400,000,000 Smile 


Low-priced Lands Giving Big Returns 


ROP returns in North Dakota 

for 1927 show that farmers will 

end up with a good profit in 
that state, because of the high returns 
on grains, cattle, dairying and poultry, 
and because of the fact that land 
prices still range from $25 to $75 an 
acre, 


About half of North Dakota’s active 
farm acres went into wheat this year, 
but the cash revenue from wheat will 
be only about one-third of the total, 
experts estimate. Rapid growth of the 
state’s balanced farming program will 
account for the difference. 


Rapid Gain in Hogs 


In 1921 the cash return from hogs 
was $10,527,000, and in 1926 that 
figure had jumped to $31,000,000. 


Cash revenue from dairy products 
was $29,130,000 in 1921, and $44,130,000 
in 1926. Since 1916 the number of 
creameries in the state has jumped 
from 38 to 83, and butter production 
from 3,200,000 pounds to 32,750,000 
pounds. Cream delivery stations grew 
from 90 to 1,845 and the cash return 
to dairy farmers has increased eleven 
hundred per cent in ten years. 


Barley Crop Sets Record 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
statistician estimates North Dakota’s 
barley crop for 1927 at 43,672,000 
bushels, 50 per cent above a 5-year 
average and the largest barley crop in 
12 years. The wheat crop is estimated 
at 125,365,000 bushels despite the fact 
that there have been no large in- 
creases in wheat acreage. 


The record again puts North Dakota 
first in the production of rye, and first 
in flax. This is being done on land 
that needs no fertilizer, and that sells 
for from $25 to $75 an acre. 


$225 An Acre vs. $57.50 

Frank W. Choate of Glenwood, Iowa, 
gives this report: “I have land in Iowa 
valued at $225 an acre, also a half sec- 
tion {in Barnes County, North Dakota, 
valued at $57.50 an acre. In the last 
two years I have made more money, 
per acre, from the North Dakota land 
than from the Iowa Jand.” 


The Greater North Dakota 
Association was founded by 
7,000 farmers and business 
men interested in upbuilding 
the state by encouraging di- 
versified farming, promoting 
good roads and schools, and 
bringing in good citizens to 
be their neighbors. They 
have no land for sale, but 
will assist you in locating on 
land that will earn a profit. 
They want to help you make 
the most of the opportunity 
which exists in North Dakota 
today, for every real farmer. 
To start with, clip out and 
mail the coupon below, for 
free information. 
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Southeastern—Washington County, Oct. 
27—Fine weather during the past week. 
Silo filling and corn cutting finished. Not 
much fall plowing done yet. Corn drying 
rapidly, but will probably not be ready to 
put into the crib for two weeks or more. 
A few cattle coming in, but most feeders 
are waiting, owing to the high prices of 
feeding cattle. The corn crop will be be- 
low the average for this neighborhood. 
[Pastures are excellent. Spring sown clo- 
ver is a good stand.—J. J. McConnell. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
Oct. 28—Corn husking starting in some 
fields here; in general not dry enough to 
crib; huskers getting 6 and 7 cents, with 
elevator and boarding. The last acreage 
of wild hay in this locality is being plowed 
up. Winter wheat looking fine and green. 
Fall plowing about all done. Some farm 
buildings being painted. Hog crop good.— 
Mrs. J. A. 

South-Central—Madison County, Oct. 28 
—We have been having unusually warm 
weather for the month of October. The 
thermometer has registered around 78 de- 
grees for the past two days. The roads 
are good and the weather fine. Farmers 
are busy getting their fall work done. 
There has been a large acreage of wheat 
sown this fall. The fall pastures ‘are 
good and stock of all kinds is doing well, 
except hogs. From different reports, the 
cholera has broken out among the hogs 
again. Some have begun to crib corn, but 
it is very green yet. There are a good 
many stock sales around, but very few 
farms are selling. Money seems to be 
very scarce. Some farms are going back 
to the former owners.—C. J. Young. 

Western—Ida County, Oct. 27—Some 
farmers are cutting sweet clover that was 
seeded with oats, and are getting a fair 
crop of good hay. Corn husking has com- 
menced, but owing to the extreme heat 
some are only working at it half a day 
at a time, and doing other work the rest 
of the day. Quality is good and yield sat- 
isfactory. Quite a lot of feeders have 
been shipped in since our last report, some 
costing as high as 11 cents laid down here. 
All stock doing well.—John Preston. 

Southern—Marion County, Oct. 27—We 
have had two light freezes, followed by 
sunny, dry weather; consequently the 
corn is drying rapidly. Some farmers are 
cribbing corn. They report that the ears 
are of medium size and are sound and of 
good quality. Many wheat straw stacks 
have been baled and shipped to paper 
mills—a profitable change from the burn- 
ing of wheat straw which was a common 
practice in this section. There is a larger 
crop of good colts than for many years. 
Most breeders have begun raising high- 
grade colts since the slump in mule prices. 
—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Northwestern—Clay County, Oct. 21— 
Weather warm, bright and windy. Corn 
drying up in good shape, but needs two 
weeks of good dry weather to make it fit 
to pile up. A good deal of old corn being 
shelled to make way for the new crop. 
Hogs doing well, and no sickness. A good 
many farm sales at this time, and hogs 
and cattle are bringing good prices. Pas- 
tures in good shape, and new seeding of 
alfalfa making fine growth. Cream 45 
cents, eggs 36 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 


Central—Hamilton County, Oct. 29— 
Very dry and warm; no rain for some 
time. Fall plowing all done. No corn 


ecribbed yet; all ready to start next week. 
Corn not as good as thought some time 
ago. Stock still doing well on pastures. 
Cows are high and hard to get. ‘Stock 
cattle are also scarce and hard to find at 
a high price. Hogs are doing finely, and 
some spring pigs are going to market.— 
J. W.N. 

Western—Guthrie County, Oct. 28—Last 
fifteen days have been very warm and 
dry. Corn maturing slowly. Some farm- 
ers are cribbing and the work will be gen- 
eral next week. The yield will be fully 
ten bushels less per acre than last year. 
A little dry for plowing. A great many 
sick hogs in the county. Some farms sell- 
ing at very low figures.—Ellis Rogers. 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Shelby County, Oct. 26—Fine 
weather the past two weeks. Several still 
sowing wheat; early sown drowned out in 
spots and replanted. Corn making fair 
progress, but none ready to crib yet. Soy- 
bean harvest in full progress, both for 
hay and_=e seed. Livestock generally 
healthy. Abundance of roughage for live- 
stock this winter. Pastures still good. 
Not many cattle on feed here.—S. M. 
Harper. 





NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Oct. 24 
—Wheat growing nicely this warm weath- 
er, and no heavy frost here yet. Some 
corn stalks still as green as summer. The 
farmers are finishing fall work. A heavy 
crop of kafir corn and cane; millet a fine 
crop. Only a little soft corn here, as it 
has had plenty of time to ripen. Some 
complaint of weevils in the stacked wheat 
that was stacked so wet. Wheat and corn 
prices are both lower. Potatoes not as 
good a crop as-usual, on account of being 
watery from so much wet weather in the 
fall. Some complaint of hog cholera in 





the northern part of the county.—Charles 
M. Turner. 

Central—Custer County, Oct. 28—Splen- 
did weather. Some hog cholera reported. 
Fall pigs doing finely. Corn pickers and 
corn harvesters are getting out a good 
erop. Stock cattle are looking well. Not 
as many cattle on feed as usual so far 
this fall. Corn 50 cents per cwt., eggs 33 
eents. Some farms selling for from $40 to 
360 per acre.—H. R. H. Williams. 


KANSAS 

Northern—Smith County, Oct. 26—Very 
nice fall weather. Busy putting up feed. 
A world of rough feed. Corn good and 
drying nicely. Picking will begin about 
November 10. Hogs and cattle scarce and 
high. A few farm sales, and prices very 
good. Wheat $1.20, cream 41 cents, eggs 
35 cents.—Harry Saunders. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Southeastern—Turner County, Oct. 21— 
We are having real warm weather; no 
rain to speak of for a month; previous to 
that, plenty. Corn is drying slowly, but is 
of excellent quality. No frost hard enough 
to kill tomato vines so far. Not so many 
hogs or cattle as last year. Most stock 


healthy. A few have started to pick corn. 
Lots of potatoes in this locality. Old corn 
80 cents, barley 58 cents, oats 36 cents, 





eges 35 cents, butterfat 45 cents.—Viggo 


M. Rasmussen, 





CATTLE FEEDING SITUATION 


Present information indicates that less 
cattle will be fed in Nebraska this winter 
than last. Conditions also indicate that 
cousiderably fewer cattle will be fed in 
both the corn belt and the western states, 
according to a statement made today by 
the state and federal division of agricul- 
tural statistics. 

The indicated reduction in feeding in 
the corn belt and western states may be 
accounted for by a big falling off in avail- 
able supplies of feeder catle, with result- 
ing high prices, a threatened shortage in 
the corn crop in important feeding areas, 
with the consequent big advance in corn 
prices, and short pastures in many feed- 
ing areas during August and September. 

In Nebraska, hay and feed supplies are 
plentiful, but at present cattle feeders are 
not placing cattle in the feed lots on ac- 
count of the high price of feeder cattle 
and of corn. It is probable, however, that 
developments later in the season may 
place the total number of cattle fed this 
year above last year’s total. Some sec- 
tions of the state, particularly the north- 
west, will feed more cattle than last year, 
with probably some increase in- the cen- 
tral and south-central portions of the 
state. Less locally raised cattle will be 
available for feeding this year on account 
of last year’s forced shipment, which re- 
duced breeding herds. 

Shipments of unfinished cattle passing 
thru stockyards points into the corn belt 
during the three months, July to Septem- 
ber, this year, were 25 per cent smaller 
than for the same period last year, and 
the smallest in ten years. Supplies of lo- 
eally raised cattle in this area were con- 
siderably smaller on January 1, 1927, than 
for any year in the last ten, while ship- 
ments to market during the first six 
months of 1927 were almost as large as 
1926, when they were the second largest 
on record. Everything points to a much 
smaller available supply of feeding cattle 
in these states than last year. 

The improved outlook for corn produc- 
tion and weakening corn prices may be 
expected to stimulate the demand for 
feeder cattle during the next two months, 
altho the price for such cattle is now 
nearly $2 above the price at this time last 
year. The latest estimate of the corn crop 
shows corn supplies in the corn belt to be 
about equal to last year. States west of 
the Missouri river will have more corn, 
while states east of the Mississippi will 
have much less. A considerable decrease 
in feeding is expected in the latter states, 
compared to last year. Some increase 
would be expected in the trans-Missouri 
area if supplies of cattle are forthcoming. 

In spite of the high prices for heavy 
finished cattle that have prevailed for 
some months, available information does 
not show any increased movement of 
heavy feeders to feed lots. In fact, the 
proportion of heavy feeders that moved 
into feed lots from the four principal 





markets has been smaller than last yo 
If this situation continues during the py 
two months, the supply of heavy finis) 
steers next winter and spring may be ey, 
smaller than it was last. 





BARRED ROCK LAYS 300 EGGs 
IN YEAR 


Wisconsin's first hen to lay 300 eggs 4 
a@ year has arrived. She is a Barred 
in the flock on an experimental farm g 
the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 4 
far as it is known, her record of 300 ¢ 
is the highest official production ey, 
made in a Wisconsin flock. 

Cared for like birds in any commercig 
flock, the new state champion maintaing 
a persistent production thruout the entiy 
year. She ran with the flock, and he 
ration was the same as is used on many 
farms in the state. The record holde 
represents the results of nearly fiftee, 
years of breeding, in which the poultry 
husbandmen at the state institution, hay 
aimed to develop strains of high produ. 
ing birds of the most desirable type. 

As with most egg-laying champions, th 
new state leader commenced her record ag 
a pullet. She was hatched March 8, 1926, 
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valuable 


f Treasure Chest 
contains over @ dozen packages of 
highest quality toilet articles and 
novelties —and it’s yours FKEE 
with order of $1,000 or more from 
this ad. This price emashing sale 
is made to gain 1,000 new friends 
and customers. Hurry! — order 
quiekly — supply fs limited. We 
pay postage and guarantee satis- 
faction or money back. 
PEPSODENT TOOTH PASTE, 
Sait 33c 











LISTERINE, 

ae 72c 
3 DOZEN KOTEX (with choice of free 
Sanitary Belt or Apron), 98c 
2 J See 





POCKET KNIFE, Stag or 
Fancy Handle, $1.00 value ..... _39c 


a $123 










CHOCOLATE CHERRIES, 39c 
Fall Pound, $1.00 value.............. 
KATZ COFFEE, Full Pound, 42c 
Steel Cut, 80c value..... ..........-- 







Get Your Copy 


Write for our amazing big Bargain 
Catalog — 22,000 articles at deep 
cut prices—for family and home— 
Drugs, Toiletries, Radio, ete. 
Send your name today — delay 
means loss to you— Mail postcard 
for your cepy — NOW! 








Dept. 505 
Kansas City, Me. 











AGRIGULTURAL 


LIMESTONE 


Shipments 
NATIONAL STONE COMPANY 





S26 SUNDERLAND BLDG., OMAHA, NEBR. 
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Ask the 150 ton-litter contest- 
ants who broke records feeding 
Midwest Minerals last sum- 
mer. Ask the more than 500 
Veterinarians who recommend 
Midwest entirely. Check Mid- 
west on trial with your own 
hogs, and see what we mean 
by ‘100% Minerals all the way 
through.” 








Agents—Some goed territory still open 


Midwest contains more vita- 
mins, more real growing en- 
ergy. has thirteen dis- 
tinct minerals, compare 
with eight or ten in average 
feeds. Yet it sells 50 cents 
to $1.50 per hundred under 
most brands. Ask for our 
new folder with full details, 
Free. 
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) GRINNELL, IOWA MIDWEST MINERAL CO. 
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Fell Under 
his Disk | 


Accident Insurance 
Saved him $215 


When John A, Sharp, Ormsby, Minn. 









started disking that morning, he felt 
as secure aS any farmer going to the 
feld. THEN, the unexpected happened. 





His team jumped - « - he fell under 
the disk... his knee was terribly cut! 
you R accident will happen just as 
It may be far more serious 
HIS Woodmen Accident 
The policy cost 








quickly. 
than Sharp’s. 
Seley saved him $215, 
him only 2%c a day 
It’s mighty poor Sakae to go un- 
insured when so small an amount may 
save you so much, Injuries cost 
SOMEONE a lot of money. Doctors, 
hospital and extra help. 66c a month 
puts the burden on Woodmen. It’s the 
policy that pays promptly every day 
you are laid up. Has 
saved farmers $6,000,000 AGENTS 
in 37 years! Invaluable [We want cap- 
when you need it—costg | ble men over 
little if you don’t. 21 for *o8 
for facts. 


Send the Coupon 


You owe it to yourself and family to 
get full details of this wonderful low 












































cost accident policy. Greatest ever 
written, by far. Get full details. Act 
NOW. Delay is risky. Don’t wait 






a single 2... Be sure to mail the 


coupon TODA 


Woodmen 
Aecident 


Compan 
of va mgs 







“‘WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 11185 
Please send me details .of your 
accident ae policies. (Age 
limits, 16 to 
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Occupation. 
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Ground Himestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE sample 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 


349 W. Madison, Chieago, Kilimois 
Plant: Buffalo, lowa 


CORN CRIBS 


All shapes, round, square, eb- 

long--All steel--Midwest Heavy 

Duty Corn Cribs guarantees 

against losses from fire, rate, 

:_ mold, weather, etc. The best in- 
2s vestment a farmer can make. 

and di ve fold I 
low S Soeatens epaid g Ary te 3 os 



















F, Be 








get more for Ah 
tow, on Cribs and Graio Bins. 


MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
379 American Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


XN DEMPSTER /;’, 








SELF HEATING 


HOG WATERER 


Keep hogs healthy and fat all winter with 
no expense for heating Cotati water by 


















installing the new Demoete Be puseating 
Hog Waterer. No danger from fire—no 
trouble—no expense for fuel. Easily in- 


stalled; Just place the drinking bowl 
where the hogs can get at it, cover the 
tank and pipes with manure, and forget 
it for 30 days or more. Requires fresh 
manure once or twice during the winter 
—works perfectly at 30 below zero. Why 
Pay good money for fuel and waste time 
fussing with a heater while manure 
heat is going to waste on your 

See one of these economical heaters 
at your dealer’s today. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
731 So. 6th St. Beatrice, Nebr. 























OSi- 
22 AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Pnuoking my valise and get- 
ting ready to attend the state 
corn husking contest next week. 
Maybe I'll bring Ma with me.” 











HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 

















Contest closes November 22, so send 
your posteards right away. 

In case of 4 tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 


prize tied in each tying contest. 





A FREE-FOR-ALL 

Pat was on an ocean liner bound for 
America. It was his first trip on the 
water, and every ordinary event on the 
boat was a new one in Pat’s experience. 

On the third day out the ship burst into 
flames. The fire was rapidly consuming 
the boat. 

All the passengers were appropriating 
the life preservers, life savers, and life 
boats. Pat stood by for a few minutes, 
watching the mad rush. Finally, perplexed 
and disgusted, he exclaimed. 

“Well, if everybody is goin’ to steal 
stuff off the ship, Oi’ll be gosh-durned if 
Oi don’t get in on the stealin’ myself.” 

So saying, Pat grabbed a crowbar and 
jumped overboard. 


GRABS A BARGAIN 
Salesman (who for three hours has tried 
to sell a car): ‘‘Now, sir, I'll throw in the 
clutch.” 
Aberdonian: “T'll take her, then. I 
knew if I held out long enough, I’d get 
something for nothing.” 


DON’T PUNISH THE LAD 


Victor: ‘If Georgie doesn’t stop crying, 
send him down and I'll sing to him.” 

Vera: ‘‘No, that won’t work. I’ve threat- 
ened him with that already.” 


LEAVE IT TO THEM 
“T can’t marry him, mother. He’s an 
atheist, and doesn’t believe there’s a hell.” 
“Marry him, my dear, and between us 
we’ll convince him that he’s wrong.” 


THE BEST SO FAR 

A hotel manager, going along a corridor, 
saw a kneeling bootblack cleaning a pair 
of shoes outside a bedroom door. 

“Haven't I told you never to clean shoes 
in the corridor, but to take them down- 
stairs?” 

“Yes, sir, but the man in this room is 
a Scotchman and he is hanging onto the 
shoe-laces.” 


A young man who had taken his Ford 
out on a cold, wintry day was covering 
the engine with a blanket. 

Little Boy (looking on): “Don’t cover 
it up, mister; I saw what it was.” 


“It is said that paper can be used ef- 
fectively in keeping a person warm.’ 

“Yes, I remember a thirty-day note 
once kept me in a sweat for a month.” 


VEGETARIAN LOVE LETTER 
Dear Sweet Potato: 

Do you not carrot all for me? My heart 
beets faster when the sun shines on your 
radish hair and glints off of your turnip 
nose. You are the apple of my eye. If 
we canteloupe, lettuce turnip and make 
@ pear. Anyway, lettuce orange it that 
way. If you do not cherries your love for 
me, I will berry myself alive. 

Sweetly yours, 
Cornona Cob. 


Father: “I get a good deal of consola- 
tion out of my twins.” 

Friend: ‘‘How come?” 

Father: “Because they aren’t triplets.” 
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Cesperetion Sth successful year 
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WEST RADIO CORFN ; i 
. Builders of Sets 
Mitaco Bldg., Gincinnati, Chio! 





notl 
AN ORDER 


OBLIGATION, send me free litgratur’s, Anas, SPECIAL | 


WHOLESALE FRICK OFFER, 








A NEW KOVAR on that quack grass 
field this fall will make a far better 
crop next season. It loosens up the 
soil—brings quack grass roots to sur- 
face for freezing and killing. Nothing 
like this machine on the market—buy 
now. See your nearest KOVAR dealer. 


Mail coupon for full information. 


Jos. J. AOVAR 
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Co. SaATeane 3 


Please send information about the N NEW | KOVAR. 
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You choose blooded stock by name. 
That is the safe way to get quality. 





VALVES 


RAN 


FITTINGS 


PLUMBING FIXTURES-~ WATER 
SYSTEMS AND SOFTENERS 


Backed by a 72-year name and 
by a responsible dealer near you 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, November 4, 19 








Our Readers Market 
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IST, one 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns | 
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FARM LANDS MISCELLANEOUS 
SCHEDULE OF RATES MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY REMEDIES 














No. Words | No. Insertions 
1 | 2 ie 
Oe idee ccee $1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 '$6.40 
BE peccccnnccccccns 1.68 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
| TREES HOR OSS 1.76 | 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 
BE wvccccsccccccecs aan | Bae | eat | 7 
24 oe eR OnE 1.92 | 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
scosecccecccccc sh B00 | 40e | 6:00 1 8.00 
| Speeon stoiben 2.08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
27 earned 2.16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
Ds icnsac Sram iene se 2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
ME ws vaneviontenesr 2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
eae CER: | 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 











No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 
WE PAY highest prices. Ship poultry 

direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton 
Market, Chicago, Ill Write for prices 
and tags. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable gu Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds. Dog sup- 
plies and medicine. Hunting, camping, 
fishing supplies, guns, collars, horns. Cat- 
alog. Kashaskennels, S. W. 111, Herrick, 
Tilinois. 
FOR SALE—Purebrea white Collie Py 3 
pies; eligible for register in the 





























Cc.; males, $12.50; females, $7.50. Write 
Mrs. Lee Kay, Mondamin, Iowa. 
FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 





IN THE San Joaquin Valley of California 

general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get right location. Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper—‘‘The Earth’’—free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 








nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
FLORIDA 
100 ACRES on hard surface road near 
Tallahassee; two_ sets improvements; 
all can be cultivated; $45 per acre in ten 


annual payments; good farm land. Box 
2222, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


THE Great Northern Railway serves an 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana. Rent or secure a 
permanent home where livestock and di- 
versified crops insure success. Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon offer additional 
advantages in fruit growing, dairying and 
poultry raising, with mild climate and 
attractive surroundings. Low homeseek- 
ers’ excursion rates. Write for free Zone 
of Plenty book or detailed information on 
any state. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 407, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
DAIRY Farms—“Davidson Plan”; 160 
acres or more with new house, new 
barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 





cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write, 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





OWN a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- 


tana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free liter- 
ature; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 


Northern Pacifie Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


HELP WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 
SALESMEN Wanted—Nationally known 
livestock mineral feed company has 
some very fine Iowa territory open; live- 




















BF REE—One 5c bottle Roup Remedy, with 

order of three 25c packages Louse Pow- 
der, one 25c package Healing Powder and 
one 50c package Dry Dip, for $1.00, post- 
paid. All guaranteed goods. Des Moines 
Flour and Feed Co., 208 S. W. Fourth St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Lowa. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


LEGHORNS _ 
SINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, 
March hatched, dandies; famous Tan- 
cred 314-egg strain; $1 each. Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Red cockerels, well marked, 
$1.50 each. Will ship C. O. D. Jim Bloe- 
mendaal, Alton, lowa. 
‘BUFF Leghorn cockerels, purebred, May 
hatched, healthy, farm range, 85 cents 
each. Single Comb White Leghorn cock- 
erels, Barron strain, 99 cents each. Mrs. 
Albert Helmke, Renwick, Iowa. 
WHITE Leghorn, Barron strain, yearling 
hens and cockerets, from record laying 
flock, $10-$12. Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, 
Corning, Jowa. 


ORPINGTONS 
WHITE Orpington pullets from March- 
































good udders; bred for production and type; 
six weeks old; tuberculin tested; shipped 
Cc. O. D.; $22 each, ten for $200. Ed 
Howey, 1092 James, St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers, in carload lots or less, at 
reasonable prices; T. B. tested. Floyd A. 
Miller, Dodge Center, Minn. 
PERCHERONS 
FOR SALE Registered | Percheron mares, 
four years old, blacks, around 1,700 Ibs., 
sound, $350, guaranteed. G. G. White, 
Elkader, Iowa. 
ANNUAL sale of Percherons, Wednesday, 
November 9. Send for catalog. W. S. 
Corsa, White Hall, Ill. 
STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
STOCKERS and Feeders—Calves, year- 
lings and twos; Hereford steers and 
heifers; beef type; good grass flesh; each 
bunch even in size, weighing from 450 to 
900; some T. B. tested; sell choice of any 
bunch. F. W. Riggs, Libertyville, Iowa. 


HEREFORD HOGS 























BUY Hereford boars and raise better 
pork: spring boars, registered, cholera 


immune; price to sell. Henry A. Untiedt, 


Donahue, Iowa. 





GEORGIA 


GROW with southern Georgia; good lands; 
low prices still available. Write Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 


KANSAS 








TAMWORTHS 
SPRING boars, gilts and sows; also senior 
yearling boar for sale or trade for sow 
or gilts. Harold Eckermann, Route No. 1, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
SHEEP 











SALE—Jackson county, Kansas; 178 

acres, fair improvements, $90 per acre; 
175 acres, unimproved, $82.50 per acre; 
2% miles to good market; rural high 
school; good corn and alfalfa land; inves- 
tigate now and see crops being produced. 
G. F. Riley, Soldier, Kan. 
____ MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA—Half section. good farm 

land, well improved, 54 miles southeast 
Pipestone, for sale direct by owner; would 
consider trade. Geo. H. Baker, 2608 Eighth 
St., Emmetsburg, lowa. 


FOR § 











FOR SALE—320, well tiled, improved, 

Dodge county, Minnesota; no_ waste 
land; $87.50 acre; will accept smafl Iowa 
farm, ~1rt payment. G. G. White, Elka- 


der, Iowa. 





MISSOURI 
850 ACRES, north Missouri, one mile from 
county-seat town; 550 acres fine upland 
and second bottom, 300 acres overflow 
pasture; three sets good improvements, 
good fencing; $50 per acre, easy terms. 
Cc. H. Renick, Room “A,” Argyle Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
TO DISSOLVE partnership, 300 acres, 
partly river bottom; can all be tractor 
farmed; practically all hog tight: good 
improvements; grain and stock farm. Box 
13, Macon, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 
WELL improved combination stock and 
grain farm of 2,000 acres; will take quar- 
ter section farm as part payment and 
make good terms on balance. Price, $50 
acre. Mason & Miner, Broken Bow, Neb. 
WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with-a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 























HAMPSHIRE rams for sale, with quality, 
bone; low down, thick rams; price right. 
J. B. Beck, Askworth, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SEND name, address on postcard.. Free 

introductory copy Salesology Magazine; 
contains 1,000 money-making opportuni- 
ties offered by big, reliable firms; no ob- 
ligation. Salesology Magazine, Desk B-267, 
500 No. Dearborn, Chicago. 


AUCTION SCHOOL 


BE AN auctioneer; earn from $25 to $100 

per day; send for large illustrated cata- 
log, also how to receive the home study 
course free of charge. Address, Reppert’s 
Auction School and Business College, Box 
67, Decatur, Ind. 

















BAGS 
WE BUY all kinds of bags; highest prices 
paid; freight paid on 200 or more. Lin- 
coln Bag Co., Springfield, Ml. 7 
FARM MACHINERY } 
TWIN CITY tractor owners, attention! 
If your carburetor fuel tube needs 
cleaning, send it to G. R. Brainard, Post- 
ville, Iowa. Price, $2, C. O. D. Satisfac- 
tion cuaranteed. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale. Carlots. Our 
prices will save you money: why not in- 
vestigate? .Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 
HONEY 
FOR SALE—Extracted clover honey in 
60-lb. cans; new crop; one can, $6; two 
cans, $11.50, f. o. b. here. Wm. Oliver, 
Wayne, Neb. 


























RADIOS 

$2.95, or complete with 

aerial, ground wire and _ head-phones, 
$7.90. Letters in our files show that un- 
der favorable conditions this set has clear- 
ly brought in stations 600 miles and more 
away. Will equal or surpass any crystal 
set under any conditions. Needs no bat- 
teries, tubes or electric current. Write 
now for descriptive literature and be ready 
to get the fine winter programs. National 
Radio Sales Co., Puller Bldg., Wichita, 
Kansas. 





LAMBERT radio, 














stock or farm experience necessary. Apri . ‘ears 2.39 5 
“ae " 9 . » pril hatch, $1 each. CocKkerels, $2-$2.50. 
Write Midwest Mineral Co., Grinnell, Ia. Mrs. Effie Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
VE WHITE Orpington cockerels, $1.50 and $2 
LI STOCK apiece if taken at once. E. F. Stalicup, 
eo HOLSTEINS Gilmore City, Lowa. 
HOLSTHINS—Choice high-grade heifers, PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Benutifully merked, well grown, with DARK Barre@ Rock cockerels; Halter- 


man’s Aristocrats; flock, lowa certified; 
diarrhea tested; trap- nested six years; 
records to 277; won sweepstakes over all 
heavy breeds at Iowa State Fair, produc- 
tion class; $3 up. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, 
Gowrie, Iowa. 
BUFF Rock cockerels; selected quality; 

true to type and good golden color; April 
hatched: $2.50 each. Harold Henning, 
Parkersburg, Iowa. 


RHODE tSLAND REDS 
R. C. RED cockerels, large, dark red, 
early hatched, Bean strain, $2.50 each. 
QO. Benson, Route No. 3, Ossian, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 

chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 
REGAL Dorcas White Wyandotte and 

White Orpington cockerels; exhibition 
matings: March hatched; $3 if taken now. 
Osear Anderson, Garrison, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 

Idaho grown. Write for samples and 
prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As- 
sociation, De Kalb, Ml. 



































ALFALFA HAY FOR FALL PIGS 

Data from the trials at the South Da- 
kota station show that pigs fed a ration 
of corn and tankage made an average 
daily gain of 1.32 pounds. When chopped 
alfalfa hay and linseed meal were fed 
with the corn and tankage, the average 
daily gain was 1.54 pounds. More signifi- 
cant than this, however, is a saving of 16 
pounds of feed for each 100 pounds of 
gain in the pigs fed the ration containing 
chopped alfalfa hay, and the fact that 
there as a difference of seventeen days in 
favor of the alfalfa fed pigs in reaching a 
weight of 200 pounds. 

A ration which effects a saving of sev- 
enteen days in reaching market weight 
at a saving of feed should command the 
attention of the hog feeder. The data 
show that with corn worth $1.12 a bushel, 
tankage $70 a ton, linseed oil meal $60 
and chopped alfalfa hay $20 a ton, the cost 
of 100 pounds of pork would be $8.19 for 
the ration containing alfalfa hay, while 
the cost of the corn-tankage ration for 
each 100 pounds of pork produced totaled 
$8.61, or a difference of 41 cents in favor 
of the more efficient ration. 

Alfalfa hay fed in racks gave almost as 
good results as when added to the ration 
in the chopped form. The main advan- 
tage that livestock men at the South 
Dakota station see in chopped hay is that 
when fed in this manner there is a great- 
er certainty that the pigs will receive 
the necessary amount of alfalfa hay. 

It may not always be possible for the 
farmer to provide the entire mixture of 
tankage, linseed oil meal and alfalfa hay 
for his pigs. In a single trial in which 
alfalfa hay was offered in a rack in ad- 
dition to yellow corn and tankage self- 
fed, the results indicated that the con- 
sumption of only a small amount of al- 
falfa hay of average quality improved a 
corn and tankage ration. 











SLEEPY-TIME| 
STORIES | 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind," 
_»y Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 














The Most Beautiful Thing in 
the World 


Billy Mink and Jimmy Skunk and Joh, 
ny Chuck and Sammy Jay are on they 
way across the Green Meadows to see the 
most beautiful thing in the whole worg 
They have just met Bobby Coon ay 
Happy Jack Squirrel and invited them 4 
go along. 

“No,” replied Bobby Coon. “I'm ty 
sleepy.””’ You see, Bobby Coon had deen 
out all night and he could hardly keep pi 
eyes open. 

But Happy Jack Squirrel said he wony 
g0; so the four, Billy Mink, Jimmy Skunk, 
Johnny Chuck and Happy Jack Squirrg 
one behind the other, trotted along th 
Lone Little Path across the Green Mea. 
dows, and behind them flew Sammy Jay, 
Presently they came to the old Brig 
patch. It looked just as it had alway 
looked, which really wasn’t beautiful a 
all. It was a great, tangled mass ¢ 
brambles, with tugly-looking thorns stick. 
ing out in all directions. Billy Min 
stepped on a thorn. 

“Ouch!” cried Billy Mink. 

Jimmy Skunk tried to crawl thru be 
tween two bramble bushes and scratched 
his nose. 

“Ouch!” cried Jimmy Skunk. 

Johnny Chuck put his head thru, 
little opening, and the briars pricked his 
ears. 

“Ouch?” cried Johnny Chuck. 

A crafty old bramble caught in Happy 
Jack Squirrel’s tail. 

“Ouch!” cried Happy Jack. 

Then from the middle of the old brig 
patch they heard a voice. It was Peter 
Rabbit’s voice. 

*“‘What are you looking for ”’ asked Peter 
Rabbit. 

Peeping between the brambles, they sav 
Peter Rabbit in one of his secret hiding. 
places. He had a little bundle of clover 
leaves and was picking out the sweetest 
and tenderest and feeding them to his 
little baby brother: 

*We are looking for the most beautiful 
thing in the whole world,’”’ said Billy Mink. 
“Have you seen it, Peter Rabbit?” 

“No,” said Peter Rabbit, “I haven't 
seen the most beautiful thing in the whole 
world. What is it?” 

‘We don’t know,” replied Billy Mink. 
“But Old Mother West Wind said she 
saw it in the old briar patch. Come heb 
us find it.” 

‘Peter Rabbit sat up for a minute, for 
Peter has a great deal of curiosity, a very 
great deal indeed. He wanted, oh, 9 
much, to join the others and look for the 
most beautiful thing in the whole world. 
Then he looked down at his little baby 
brother, who was still hungry. 

“T'll come pretty soon,”’ said Peter Rab- 
bit, and once more began to feed sweet, 
tender young clover leaves to his little 
baby brother. He was hungry himself, 
but he would not touch a leaf until his 
baby brother had had enough, and, of, 
dear, that wasn’t until the very last leaf 
had disappeared down his funny litt 
throat. 

Then Peter Rabbit started to try and 
find the most beautiful thing in the whole 
world. He hunted thru all his secret lit- 
tle paths and hiding-places in the briar 
patch, while the others hunted outside. 
They looked here, they looked there, they 
looked everywhere, but nowhere could they 
see the most beautiful thing in the whole 
world. Finally they gave it up. 

Late that afternoon, Grandfather Frog 
saw Billy Mink sitting on the Big Rock 
nursing the foot with which he _ had 
stepped on the thorn. 

“Ho, Billy Mink!” called Grandfather 
Frog. ‘Did you find the most beautiful 
thing in the whole world?” 

“No,” said Billy Mink shortly. “Tt 
wasn’t in the old Driar patch. There was 
nothing and nobody there but Peter Rab 
bit feeding sweet, tender young clover 
leaves to his little baby brother. The 
briar patch is the ugliest place in the 
whole world.” 

Grandfather Frog smiled to himself 4 
he watched Billy Mink limp away to the 
Laughing Brook. He thought of Pete? 
Rabbit feeding all his tender young clove 
leaves to his baby brother and he sm 
again. 

“Chug-a-rum!”” said wise old Grand 
father Frog. “Old Mother West Wind was 
right. She did see the most beautiful 
thing in the whole world right there in th 
old briar patch, and Billy Mink saw it but 
didn’t know it. And Jimmy Skunk s4¥ 
it, and Johnny Chuck saw it, and Happy 
Jack saw it, and Sammy Jay saw it, 
not one of them knew it. They saw ft 
when they watched Peter Rabbit feed all 
his sweet clover leaves to his little baby 
brother, and it is called ‘love’.’”’ 

(Pockets are handy things, and nett 
week’s story tells about the big one that 
Mrs. Possum has.) 
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General Price Outlook 


CE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
eecond column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
a level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s Wholesale price index is 
ae 146 per cent of pre-war and 99 per 
pee of the same time last year. Now go 
eee the list and see which products 


pRI 


study. 


jown over 1 
ae above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 


point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
wegs, hides and copper are decidedly 
jow the general price level. In most cases 
the failure of these commodities to ad- 
vance 2S much as other products is due 
to overproduction, 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are_about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $8.64 per cwt. 
for heavy hogs at Chicago next Janu- 
ary. January rib sides indicate a price 
of $8.64 for hogs at Chicago next Jan- 


uary. 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
October 15, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 98 per cert, grain 
100 per cent, livestock $7 per cent, lum- 
ber 96 per cent, ore 94 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 106 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
4644c, week before 47%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 26%c, week before 27%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 3716c, week before 
40c; ducks, last week 2lc, week before 
221%4c; fat hens, last week 22%c, week be- 
fore 23c. 


































































































age railroad workman is now getting 


about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 


_With 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
ent of the pre-war normal. 
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Pid B94 FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
EEL EES Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 

$o&i $¢u | but callable in 1937, were quoted last 

eo OF & co week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 

Lazio" | 4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is $4.10 

- per cent. 
fisher’s index number ...... | 146 99 
: ’ 
CATTLE—At Chicago The Week’s Markets 

300-pound fat cattle ...... | -. 181) 148 
hiee-pound fot. emttic ....... | 183) 135 CATTLE 
Canners and eutters ........ ;} 171) 134 
FeederS ....--ee+eeeeseeeeeee | 194} 135 > 

HOGS—At Chicago * - 
F = op 
F ROM scecegetccvoncsce | 129) 77 < s 
et MES <ckietae| Oe e|/ S]é 
PIGS 2... ccscevecscces Somes 111) 61 § = 3 
Sows (rough) .............--. 96) 70 3) 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
SHEEP—At Chicago steers (1,100-1,300 Ibs.) 
arene EREEEEEESEED eae 8 «+++ {16.00}17.32/16.25 
WOOL AND HIDES Ph 0 eee ee 16.88) 15.75 
ter blood wool at Boston} 155 107 Last week ............/13.75/15.00/13.95 
ae cow ‘hides at Chicago. 124 145 “ane before ve eeqeee -|13.25|14.75]13.38 
° edium— | 
GRAIN eS eee 10.75 11.38 10.58 
At Chicago— PP isan WEIOEO: . ceteccest 1 — 10.00 
ommon— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ..... . 118} 106 Last week ...... ete | 7.62! $.12| 7.50 
Oats, No. 2 white ...-++++ee- 114 104 Week before ......... 7.25) 8.12] 7.25 
Wheat, No. 2 red ...-ccccees 118} 93 Light weight beef steers | 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 109} 86 (1,100 Ibs. down)— | 
On lowa Farms— | Choice and prime— 
CE ccs ieee Wislegreies pate, 127) 108 ) oe ae 16.00117.00'16.25 
DN <ccepseeuacns wee adceeee nee 103) 110 2 Week before a aan: |16.60)16.76/18.62 
Medium an ood-— | 
MILL-FEEDS TE OM ooo cates 12.00/12.88/12.00 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 148] 141 PP cnn MEO. ecwanaeos j11.60)12.88/11.50 
Linseed Meal, at Milwaukee| 146) 103 “Ti cade | 7.62! 8.12! 7.50 
a, ot Sees | ga ee Week before .........| 7.25] 8.12 7:25 
Shorts, at Kansas City....... 33| £ Butcher AB ta 
HAY a oy 12.25/12.88 12.38 
No.1 timothy, at Chicago....| 104) 82 Week before ......... 12.25|12.88/12.38 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 110 88 7 ; | ‘ “a mee: a 
s WEEK ccccccecccesel Be s| 9.0 . 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Pi ss WO. ate kee ort a 9.12} — 8.88 
: ulls— 
Butter, at Chicago ........-- | 144) 99 Baal weelk ..6csc6ecccc 7.12! 7.381 6.92 
Clover seed, at Toledo ....... | 189; = 80 Week before ......... 7.25| 7.50! 7.00 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 59] 72 Canhers and cuttera— | 
Cotton, at New York ........ | 160) 169 pe. Pee 5.38] 5.38) 5.42 
Eggs, at Chicago .......----- |__ 124 86 Week before. --seses- | 5.25] 5.50| 5.42 
\ a Stockers afd f ers— | 
‘ PROVISIONS—At Chicago “Last week ......... 0.25} 9.75 
| Week before ......... 110.05! 9.56 
ad seca: eas done = wipedices ie = Cows and heifers— | | cw 
Ramen See | 156) 7 Last week .........--- 7.12] 7.25 
DRE ae A OE 160} 87 Week before ......... 7.12| 7.25 
FUTURES—At Chicago HOGS 
a, ] ae: bu _ up)— | : . . sail ae 
; | 7| 0 ERY WWM snc ocsternce' are | 8.80] 9.88) 9.38 
Se en tsdesa vis estres) a tee Week before ......... (10.75/11.40/10.85 
Onin steer ee i Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— } a sl al es 
ce } 07) SE WOOE wcccceee -| 9.18) 9. 9.5 
gag llc cabh nak phere HEE p44 Week before . -(11.02/11.45/11.18 
wey naieamanamnesc Light (150-200 Ibs.) : 

Recambaa® oie Bcuset wen 110} 87 Last week ...... avcnes 8.12) 9.12; 9.00 

May 108!) 88 Week Deforé ......... 10.48/11.02)10.82 
7 ~ eee sciuahoretneaae aa aiee Light lights (130-150 Tbs.) | "| 

eee. ean A aa, SARA, aE ER oom 115) 95 ir . . eee eon] 8.12! 8.25) 8.38 
oi I a aa tee 

ee re 115) 93 packing sows (260 Ibs. } | 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS = vai = 2xs| 229 
Coke, at Connellsville ...-.. 80} 81 Week before ....... --| 9.65] 9.82] 9.62 
Pig iron, at Biringham 122 86 | Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— } } | 
Copper, at New York ...... 85 94 Last week ....c<...é. aa | 7.50! 9.12 
Crude petroleum, at N. York} 141 78 Week Behe ..06c00ssbo.cs | 9.62)10.00 
Lumber— Stock pigs— | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- Last week ....0.......{ 9.38} 9.50 
HMPUORY os icc as ne aee oe 187 106 eek before ......... j10.00}..... {10.12 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
Yell ‘8 No. 2 com. a 161 87 SHEEP 
ellow Pine (southern 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)...| 182 g2 | Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | 
BOWMORE ois, ode anais afaiastsen ohisdide 145} 95 eS ae 13.30113.88113.30 
renee eeeeeelhecec ”o. 3. 
Week Befere ..ccxcese 113.20/13.55/13.08 
FINANCIAL Lambs, culls and common | | 
Bank clearings, per capita, Last week ...... «+ +e.~}10.62/11.50/10.00 

outside of New York, \ Week before ......... 10.38/11.12} 9.75 

month of September .«....? 245! 102 | Yearling wethers, medium | | | 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, to prime— } } 

St New Fork. :.....<: cares 84 82 See ee 9.25/11.12| 9.88 
Industrial stocks ...........- 257 122 Week before ......... | 9.25111.00! 9.62 
Railroad stocks ........++-.+ 125} 118 | Ewes, medine to choice—| i a ia 

eee .38! 5.75! 5. 
i Week before ...... on 5.38] 3.70 3.00 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on Feeder lambs, medium t j 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago arg choice— | 

149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on Last week ............ 13.50'14.38113.00 

cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- Week before ......... }13.18]14.18112.75 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 






















































































HAY 
= 
pa 
= ° 
a % to 
a] 2] 8 
£ eo} 3 
) M1 Oo 
Mixed clover No. 1— | 
Last week ....... en ee 11.00'18.50 
Week before é¢dveneivaag |11.00/17.50 
Timothy, No. 1— 
CS , SCPC CE OPES. PEE Cieacs 18.50 
Week before .....cccslecees gees 118.50 
Alfalfa, choice— i} | 
AMG WOU -cccivcdcna ---/19.50/19.75 
Week before ......... |19.50/21.75) 
Alfalfa, No. 1— } | 
EGSE WOOK cc cccccce .../18.50/18.00) 
Week before ......... 118.50)19.25} 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
Ree TMI os calc ckadaee 116.50/16.25 
Week before ...... .« -/16.50/17.00) 
Alfalfa, No. 2— } } | 
De QE: vcccacvawees 13.50)13.75) 
WEee WOSOEG ca ccececs 13.50) 14.25] 
Oat straw— | | 
Emst Week 2.66... cscis | 7.50) 8.25! 9.00 
Week before .........| 7.50. 8.25] 9.00 
GRAIN 
2 n 
= @ 
2) Ss 
© a @ 3 
sian o4H 
= e = n 
<2 i=} S o 
vy ‘o) M Q 
Corn, No. 2Y— | 
Last week 82%! .77 -78% 
Week before -84%| .79%2| .83 
Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week @...| .80%4| .741%@] .77%%4| .73 
Week before 82%! 77 | .81%4] .76 
Corn, No. 4Y— } | 
Last week ....| .78%| .73%4| .75%| .70% 
Week before -80%| .75 -79 -73% 
Oats— 
Last week ....] .49 -46%%| .48 44% 
Week before ..| .48%4| .46 48%4| 43% 
Barley— 
Last week ....} .77%} .69 .69 
Week before ..| .80 -72 -70 
Rye— 
Last week ....{1.02 -9044| .92 
Week before ..|1.00 91 | .89% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard! ] 

Last week vo ++ {1.24% 1.26 {1.275|1.161%4 
Week before. ../1.25 [1.27 |1.29 |1.17 
FEEDS 

of £]2] 2 
2] Opals 
es} gis ys] & 
Bi eclel al] & 
— (+4 — < 
; Sy ej s]alé 
Bran— 
Last week..../27.75/25.25|24.75/32.00 
Week before. ./28.38/26.25/25.25|/32.00 
Shorts— | | 
Last week... .|28.75/30.25/26.12/40.00 
Week before. .|29.25/30.75/26.25/40.00 
Hominy feed— | | } 
Last week....{32.25)..... aS 37.00 
Week before. ./|36.50)..... aed |37.00 
Linseed meal | | 
(o. p.)— | | 
Last week....|47.75|..... 45.25) 
Week before. .|47.75|..... 45.25) 
Cottonseed meal | | 
(41 per cent) 
Last week..../43.50 
Week before. .|43.50 
Tankage— | 
Last week....|..... 170.00)... .|70.00/65.00 
Week before..|..... |70.00|..... 170.00'70.00 
Gluten— | 
Last week....| Kees ales eee eo 
Week before..|.....| Bae ee 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 
CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.41, week be- 
fore $15.01. Chicago—Last week $11.82, 
week before $12.40. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 45c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 21c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.50, 
and cotton at New York 21.1c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 66%c, 
oats 39c, wheat $1.06. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


_ Exports of wheat the third week in 
October were 7,094,000 bushels, as com- 


P pared with 7,139,000 bushels the week be- 


fore and 6,348,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the third 
week in October were 32,000 bushels, as 
compared with 49,000 bushels for the 
week before and 33,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the third week in October were 31,000 
bushels, as compared with 51,000 bushels 
for the week before and 10,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the third week in 
October were 4,907,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 10,933,000 pounds for the week 
before and 11,012,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
third week in October were 5,618,000 
pounds, as compared with 4,661,000 pounds 
the week before and 12,303,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 


Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 86 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 118 per 
cent for fat cattle, 75 per cent for sheep 
and 104 per cent for lambs. 


The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
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Swine killed on high-¥ 
ways; dairy cattle F 
dead from bloat; pure %: 
breds mixed with scrub 
sires; bad blood between neighbors— 
these are only a few of the many penal- 
ties a poorly fenced farm must bear. 


RED BRAND FENCE 
“Gal Copper Bearing 


Can’t be rooted up from the bottom, 
or broken down from the top, when 
properly erected. Full length, picket- 
ke stays, wavy strands and can’t-sli 
knots keep it hog-tight and bull-proof. 
Noother fence can match““RED BRAND.” 
We put copper in thesteel, like old-time fence. 
This adds years of extra wear. Our patented 
“Galvannealing’’ proc- 
ess welds on an extra 
heavy coating of zinc. 
This keeps rust out and 
long life in. 
What has been your ex- 
perience with or without 
good fence? We will pay 
or more for each letter 
that we use. Write for de- 


Soci? ?, 















tails, catalog and 3 inter- 
esting ts that tell 
yen 
* Always more money with 
Ha) sw, i: tight fences. 
Red Keystone Steel 
Brand & Wire Co. 
+. (topwire 3810 Industrial St. 
J Peoria, Ulinois 











KITSELMAN FENCE 


NEW LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 

Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 
Factory to You. We Pay the Freight. “I saved 

eee Geo. EY Wa uron County, Mich, 

QITE Don’t delay, write for FREE talog. 

MLSE KITSELMAN BROS.,Box 296 Muncie, Ind. 
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average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias, 









































*HOGS 
_ a 
Qo} etl o 
Be) BE) we. 
go) es! £8 
of} of| oF 
, BO} mo} Oe 
September 2 to 8 ...... 7| 76 77 
September 9 to 15 ......| 99) 86) 83 
September 16 to 22 ...... 102} 88} 81 
September 23 to 29 ...... 90} 81; 81 
September 30 to Oct. 6..| 86 80| 84 
Gener FT tO De cc ccecesee | 77| 75) 87 
October 14 to 20 .........|- 88 77; ¥ 
October 21 to 27 .........| 107| 92) 86 
FCATTLE 
September 2to 8...... 86| 54! 98 
September 9 to 15 ...... | 96; 102) 100 
September 16 to 22 ...... } 97] 7; 105 
September 23 to 29 ...... 76 69: 108 
September 30 to Oct. 6 102) 88} 108 
October 7 to 13 ......... | 68) 3| 107 
OctOber 14 to 20 ......... |} 85) 82) 113 
October 21 to 27 ......... } 90} 85) 118 
tSHEEP 
September 2 to 8 ...... 94 79| 75 
September 9 to 15 ...... 82; 1065) 74 
September 16 to 22 ...... 78| 74| 7 
September 23 to 29 ...... 68 91; 79 
September 30 to Oct. 6.. 77 «636 
October 7 to 13 ......... 75| 91) 78 
October 14 to 20 ......... 90; 90} 78 
October 21 to 27 .......-. $2} 95) 7 
tLAMBS 
September 2 to 8 ...... 94, 79) 95 
September 9 to 15 ......| 82f 105) 93 
September 16 to 24 ...... 78} 74 97 
September 23 to 29 ...... 68| 91) $9 
September 30 to Oct. 6 77; 85) 99 
October 7 to 13 ...... eee 75} 91) 98 
October 14 to 20 ...... ees 90! 90| 102 
Outemer Fi to ST n wcsacese | $2] 95] 104 





*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES 








| | ! ’ 
| 19271 — 1925| 1924 





Si Pea 110.65/12.70!10.60! 9.75 
ee Oe {10.50/12.80/10.50| 9.50 
a SS Serer 110.25/12.90/10.80] 9.35 
October 25 ..... ,-+--|10.00/12.85/10.75! 8.95 
October 26 .......... | 9.50112.80110.60/°9.10 
Goteher 3 + =. ..6 66.5: { 9.05/12.70/10.75| 8.70 
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RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











The hot weather has cut down distant 
reception quite a lot this week, but there 
has been so much good entertainment 
from stations near us that only the most 
ardent distance hunter .has been disap- 
pointed. The chief event of the week is, 
of course, the settlement of the row over 
KWHH, Shreveport. The owner of that 
station, ‘who generally talks a great deal, 
has been very silent since his return 
from Washington, and has not taken the 
world into his confidence as to what he 
thinks of the settlement that has been 
effected. 

According to a statément issued by 
Earl May, of KMA, his station will broad- 
cast until 10:30 on Monday night, but will 
go off the air at 8:30 every other night. 
W. K. Henderson, of Shreveport, has not 
yet announced the outcome of his appli- 
cation for ten thousand or a million watts, 
but it looks as tho he may have to be sat- 
isfied with a thousand watts. Anyhow, 
let us all*hope that those who want to get 
KMA may dp so without having to listen 
to a peanut stand, and that KWKH may 
give service to its followers without ruin- 
ing: reception from another station. 

There are s0 many changes that it is 
hard to know where stations are nowa- 
days. Ii have completely given up logging 
stations, and also have decided that it is 
impossible under present conditions to say 
what is going to happen next and what 
programs will be sent out. There are 
some splendid programs being broadcast 
and the best thing to do is just to look 
for them. 

The Iowa stations seem to be getting 
out better now than they did a month or 
two ago. There are so many stations in 
this country that it is surprising that so 
many of them are heard without inter- 
ference. European countries should be 
ideal for radio reception. 
only twenty-three stations and they don’t 
. all broadcast at one time. England does 
not allow more than one station in any 
city and has only twenty-one stations al- 
together. Here we have more than seven 
hundred, and nearly all of them seem to 
be on the air at one time. At present 
there seems to be about five hundred 
stations alt trying to come in at one 
point on the dials of my set. A few years 
ago, when there were only about sixty or 
seventy stations broadcasting, the only 
kind of interference we had to contend 
with was static—and occasionally man- 
made static at that. Now things are dif- 
ferent, and before we can get any music 
we have to procure a set that is particu- 
lar and selective, 

Just about a year ago, the public began 
to complain that there were too many 
stations on the air. There are nearly as 
many now, but they are being more care- 
fully arranged, and no doubt both receiv- 
ing sets and broadcasting stations will be 
so much improved in time that there will 
he room @n the air for a lot more without 
interference being increased. The low 
waves which are now very much disliked 
by many broadcasters are supposed by 
same to be better than the higher waves, 
and we may expect more stations to real- 
ize that the low waves are good. KDKA 
is on a law wave, yet it has been heard 
in al parts of the world. 

KOA, Denver, has just been ordered by 
the commission to cut down its power. 
That is one of the most popular stations 
in the west, and it will surprise a great 
many people to find that its power has 
been interferea with. That is another low 
wave station, yet it gets out wonderfully 
well. 

The use of radio for broadcasting reli- 
giaus services is increasing, and the 
broadcasting, does not seem to keep peo- 
ple away from church, as some feared. In 
fact, the radio is really bringing about a 
widespread .religious movement. Every 
minister who broadcasts his. services 
reaches probably thousands of listeners 
who would never hear him without radio, 
and should be very glad to send his voice 
into the homes of shut-ins ‘who find their 
lives brightened by his radia visits. The 
importance of radio in the matter of reli- 
gion and religious education can not be 
averestimated. 

A few days ago Radiophan visited that 
fine fittle station, KFJB, at Marshalltown. 
It is now aHowed to use a hundred watts, 
but was using only about fifty at the 
time, having been unfortunate enough to 
blow up some tubes. There are some sta- 
tions that I should like to keep without 
tubes all the time, but I wish KFJB noth- 
ing but good luok. It is suqh a friendly 
station, and, what is more to the point, 
is so popular in its own community that 
it is a real pleasure to listen to it and a 
greater pleasure to visit it. 

Another station that is daing well is the 
ald Burlington station, WIAS, which is 
now at Ottumwa. KSO, Clarinda, is get- 
ting out better and when that station 
puts on a celebration like it did last year, 
it will probably break all records for tele- 
grams of congratulation. Uncle Joe and 
Pressley are running a close race for pop- 
ularity, according to my correspondents. 
‘KOIL, Council Bluffs, has become a con- 
stant visitor now. For a tong time, I 
could not get it well, and I think it was 
partly because I was too lazy to tune 





Germany has * 





carefully. That station is worth 
careful tuning. 

We have a lot of good stations in Iowa, 
and some night soon I intend to spenda 
long time tuning them in and logging 
them. Lately I have neard the station 
at Le Mars, two at Cedar Rapfds, one at 
Sioux City, a ten-watt station at Decorah, 
and, of course, the Shenandoah stations 
and WOI, WSUI and WOC. The only one 
I have not mentioned is WHO. My family 
depends on that station so mach that we 
take it as a matter of course and say very 
little about it. WOC is still one of our 
favorite stations, and ts particularly wel- 
come on Sunday with the concert for old 
folks. Not because fY admit that I am 
getting old, but because it is a good con- 
cert. 

tadiophan receives a great many let- 
ters in praise of the wonderful music 
WHO is now giving us. The hook-up with 
the Red-and Blue network has brought 
that station a great dea] of popularity. 
Those who object to the chain and fear a 
monopol¢ should remember that no broad- 
caster can be foreed to join the hook-up 
against his will. The chain concerts will 
probably have the effect of making other 
stations try more and more to improve 
their standard of entertainment. The local 
stations are not in any danger. Any sta- 
tion that pleases its followers may feel 
that there is room for it on the air. Some- 
times a change from the chain music is 
welcome, and Radiophan sees in the big 
hook-ups no menace to the small stations. 
If there were a menace, Radiophan would 
probably be found in the ranks of those 
fighting for the small stations. 

Until next week at the same time, Ra- 
diophan signs off. 


very 





Recent Public Sales 


1OWA HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ FALL 
SALE 


The state sale held at Waterloo, Octo- 
ber 24, under the management of the 
Iowa Holstein Breeders’ Association, was 
the most outstanding success of any sale 
held in lowa for some time. Seventy head 
of cows and bulls sold for a total of 
$16,040, or an average of $229.14. With a 
crow’ that far exceeded the expectations 
of every one, the sale barn and pavilion 
were packed to capacity. The sale was 
quite largely based on production records 
and these were mostly cow test associa- 
tion records. About two-thirds of the of- 
fering sold for over $200 per head. Altho 
there were no really very high prices paid, 
it is interesting to note that all the cattle 
were sold to men in Iowa. The fact that 
forty-nine men bought cattle shows that 
each man had considered very carefully 
before the sale just what he wanted to 
buy. The top price of $400 was paid for 
the good four-year-old cow, Elderhill 
Hazel Snowflake Mead, consigned by Thos. 
Hansen, of Cedar Falis. This cow has a 
record of 634 pounds of butter in the test 
association as a two-year-old. She was 
purchased by the Hospital and Colony for 
Epileptics at Woodward, and we will 
probably hear from her later on, as they 
plan to put her on semi-official test. An- 
other interesting fact is that the twenty- 
four cows which had recently freshened 
sold for an average price of $230.20, while 


the forty-two cows which were due to 
freshen within the next six weeks only 
sold for an average of $242.90. The seven 


cows consigned by Thos. Hansen topped 
the sale with an average price of $283.42. 
W. B. Loveland, of Janesville, sold seven 
cows that averaged $247.86. The State 
Board of Control was consistently in the 
bidding for cows which coulé be depended 
upon to make good semi-official records. 
The board purchased four at an average 
of $3 313.50. The Manning Creamery Co., of 
Manning, bought four good cows and one 
bull calf. Perhaps the outstanding bull 
sold was the little six-weeks-old calf 
bought by this company. He, a son of 
Bess Burke Sensation and Izzetta Schul- 
ing Pontiac 2d, who has 966 Ibs. of but- 
ter as a five-year-old, was consigned by 
Maytag Farms, Newton. This same firm 
also consigned the’ top priced bull, a nine- 
months-old calf, with a 956-pound dam, 
and also a son of Bess Burke Sensation 
This calf stood well up in his class at the 
Iowa State Fair this fall in a class of 52. 
A five-year-old son of Triune Ormsby 
Piebe sold for $300. He went to N. C. Niss- 
ly, of Dallas Center. Jean Mack did the 
selling, with J. P. Eves reading Epcterces. 
Following is a list of the animals selling 
for over $200, with the names of purchas- 
ers and consignors. Where baby calves 
were sold, their 
added to that of their dams 
FEMALES 

Consigned by John Qunningham— 
Aleartra Fay Johanna; — o. 

et -» Ely, jowa, Wrervcrtr ee eT 


OF ey eee: rs 
Creator Lady Blossom “Clyaey “Anton 
Andreason, Cedar Falls, Iowa....... 305 
Perfect Homestead Lyons: Albert Ben- 
ter, Sumner, Iowa 
Lady Ormsby Netherland Segis; * Bhiis 
& Tamsett Greene, Iowa ........-. 215 


Tritomia Skylark Lyons; A. For- 
ney, Waterloo, Iowa .. 205 

Segis Netherland Skylark: Chas. Gay- 
man, Clarence, TOW 4 s:s00%0s60:0. 205 


Vera Ormsby Lyons; Chas. Gayman. 210 
Skylark De Koi Homestead; Hospital 
and Colony. for Epileptics, Wood- 


ward, Iowa ... 240 
Lillith Concordia Ormsby Lyons; i. 
Leavens, Waverly, Iowa ....... 200 


Sunnyside Homestead Lyons; Manning 
Creamery Co., Manning, Towa...... 250 


Miss Lunde De Kol; H. J. Rouff, Ma- 
rion, Iowa . 205 
Sunnyside Creator De ‘Kol: a. ’P. “Wai- 


ters, Waterloo, Iowa . 2 
Nudine Alecartta Fay; G. ‘P! Walters. 300 
Creator Babetta Korndyke; Go FP 

i rrr paecaenss Se 

Consigned by Maytag ‘Farm 
‘Burke Pontiaag srs aged izzette; Man- 

ning Creamery Co. ......... 

Itelka Aaggie Wit 24: W. H. "Wood- 

ring & Son, Waverly, Iowa ...0 . 230 


selling price has been | 


| dee, Ames, 





Consigned by Thos. Hansen— 
Queen Ormsby Meade; B. F. Drollin- 

ger, Velie, Iowa .......-.- 240 
Elderhill Lizzie Korndyke’ Ormsby; B. 

F. Drollinger’ .......ccescserecses 300 
Elderhill Daisy Mead; ‘Drollinger 330 
Elderhill Hazel ueokitinks: ne 

and Colony for Epileptics..... 

Miss Korndyke Cornucopia; wens 
and Colony for Epileptics ...... 
Elderhill Lady Fobes; A. C. Kluss, 

Luzerne, Iowa Sarees ORO 

Consigned by Paul P. *Stewart— 
Twinkle Star Aaggie; Gust Hadjes, 

Fort Dodge, Iowa .. veces ae 

Consiened by Gildner & Edel— 

Bilbro Colantha Homestead; Gust 


Hadjes 
B. Loveland— 


Consigned by W. 

Lady Madison Ormsby; Claus Haren, 
Grundy Center, Iowa 

Nettie Ormsby Princess; C. T. Miten- 
ell, Buckingham, Iowa 

Alice Ormsby Edith; C. T. Mitchell. 300 

Flush Ormsby Hengerveld Pietertje 
(twin); Don Mitchell, Reinbeck, Ia.. 205 

Segis Ormsby Major Hengerveld* State 
Sanitarium, Oakdale, Iowa ..... ccoe 330 
Consigned by Roy Finster— 

Bluebell Velma; James H. ae Green- 


Peet: SEONEL.. owe venemeniane eee cnce ees ae 
Consigned by A. O. Hauge— 

Queen Mattie TPontiac; a 
eae 450; 4.5 acre vase mee oie eryeie 280 
Consigned by Thos. Shover— 

Edgerton Bess Ormsby; Manning 
Cen n TSO:. 6 Sauis cine 35 adre/ Pelee 0 A 
Consigned by Art McLaury— 

M. M. Canary Bess; A. M. Weber, 
Hopkinton, Iowa .........c00- 
MALES 

Consigned by Thos. Hansen— 

Iowana Ormsby penne B. FP. " 
DTOTURBOR oie p0:0ene senses eaee mae 

Unnamed nicks Geo. Slatey, *Cen- 
tral Cute, OW: oibccec x strpwincesss 250 

Unnamed animal; Chas. Ww. Baihorn, 
IGURtORC. TOWE ...\056000see sca ne eco 205 


Consigned by W. B. Loveland— 

King Pietertje Edith; Ellis & Tamsett 236 
Consigned by E. E. Hoag— 

Pietertje Segis Mercedes Lad; Geo. 
H. Koeneke, Colesburg, Iowa...... 255 
Consigned by Maytag Farms— 

Unnamed animal; peered Creamery 


| i | RE SERS BET PRT Reg Ae Sa Say 300 
King Bess Burke Lad: Averille & Co. 310 
Consigned by G. F. W com. 
Triume Ormsby Piebe 17th; N. C. 
Nissley, Dallas Center, Iowa ....... 300 
Consigned by Paul P. Stewart— 
Unnamed animal; Louis H. Pape, Dy- 
STAVI1G, LOWS. sscaepes ase y 210 


Consigned by M. E. Kinney ‘& Son— 
Sir Ollie Pietertje; O. F. Wilke, St. 
Ansgar, TOW ccccccccccccvcsccccccs 





JUDGES AT THE 1927 INTERNATIONAL 


Cattle—Shorthorns—Harry Hopley, At- 
lantic, Towa; C. A. Branson, Cadiz, Ohio. 
Milking Shorthorns—J. L. Tormey, Chi- 
eago, Ill. Herefords—A. K. Mitchell, Al- 
bert, N. M.; Thos. G. Paterson, Aurora, 
Tl. Aberdeen Angus—Prof. H. H. Kildee, 
Ames, Iowa. Red Polls—Arnold Caddy, 
Chandpara, Tylden, Victoria, Australia. 
Galloways—Walter Biggar, Dalbeattie, 
Scotland. Polled Shorthorns—F. A. Mur- 
ray, Mazon, Ill. Steers—Walter Biggar, 
Dalbeattie, Scotland. Steers entered for 
slaughter—John Gosling, Kamsas City, 
Mo.; Thos. G. Paterson, Aurora, IIl., as- 
sistant. Cattle carcasses—J. T. Russell, 
Chicago, Ii. Junior feeding contest 
(calves)—Prof. W. L. Blizzard, Stillwater, 
Okla. Carloads, fat classes—Yearling, I. 
F. Brown, Chicago, Hl.; two-year-olds, 
Walter Hesselbacher, Chicago, Ill. Cham- 
pion carloads—Messrs. Brown and Hessel- 
bacher. Feeders—Harry Schirding, Peters- 
burg, Ill. County groups of calves—Harry 
Schirding, Petersburg, Ill.; Frank Huffa- 
ker, Chicago, Ill. 

Swine—Berkshires—E. J. Barker, Thorn- 
town, Ind. Poland Chinas—W. C. Ander- 
son, West Liberty, Iowa. Duroc Jerseys— 
W. J. Fitts, Gallatin, Tenn. breeding); 
Henry Matern, Lostant, Ill. (fat). Ches- 
ter Whites—Arthur Tomson, Wabash, 
Ind. Hampshires—T. A. Flenner, Ash- 
more, Ill. (breeding); Robert B. Ellis 
Chicago, Ml. (fat). Tamworths—I. M. 
Reed, Oskaloosa, Iowa. Yorkshires—Ar- 
thur L. Anderson, Ames, Iowa. Spotted 
Foland Chinas—W. W. Smith, Lafayette, 
Ind. Champion barrows—W. H. Tom- 
have, Chicago, Ill. Swine carcasses—Hugo 
F. Arnold, Chicago, Ill. Carloads of swine 
—Robert B. Ellis, Chicago, 0. Junior 
feeding contest (pigs)—W. W. Smith, La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Horses—Clydesdales—Prof. H. H. Kil- 
dee, Ames, Iowa. Percherons—Dr. C. W. 
McCampbell, Manhattan, Kan.; Prof. RP. 
B. Cooley, Lafayette, Ind.; R. M. Harner, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Shires—Chas. Bur- 
gess, Wenona, Ill. Belgians—Prof. D. J. 
Kays, Columbus, Ohio; Prof. A. B. Caine, 
Ames, Iowa; J. S. Montgomery, St. Paul, 
Minn. f£uffolks—Alex. Galbraith, Edmon- 
ton, Canada. Geldings—Prof. H. H. Kil- 
Iowa; R. M. Hamer, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; R. Lawrence Smith, New 
York, N. Y. (to assist on sixes). 


MORE BEEF HERDS IN THE MIDDLE. 
WEST 





W. C. Coffey, of the Minnesota experi- 
ment station, has suggested the advisa- 
bility of considering the production of 
more beef calves in the corn belt. Many 
of his suggestions Apply equally to Iowa 
and other mid-west states. He says: 

“It wiH be necessary, more and more, 
for us in this state to maintain our. own 
breeding cows and to raise our own ealves. 
Can this be done? I think the answer lies 
in carefully testing our methods. Can 
we make a profit of this business by al- 
lowing the calves ta run with the cows? 
I think such is possible if we pay close 
attention to the details involved in the 
undertaking. I also. belleve it is possible 
in many parts of the state to keep cows 
that wil} give good beef calves, and, ‘if 
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WANTED 


A Livestock Man 


In each community to establish and 
supervise advanced feeding meth- 


ods recommended by Agricultural 
Stations. Must 

know livestock; no G re) oO d 
tion and training Pa 
gratis. Appoint- y 
ments at good pay 

This may be a position of great im- 
portance to you. Write TODAY! 
Murphy Products Co. 


other experience 
for part or all time now being made, 
Dept. 170 : Burlington, Wisconsin 





necessary. We give 
individual _instruc- 
Write, stating age, experience, 
present occupation and references, 
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necessary, at the same time yield some. 
thing at the pail. In order to get such 
cows, it will be necessary to exercise care 
in the selection of breeding stock, paying 
attention not only to fleshing qualities but 
to milking qualities as well. A man with 
such a herd, on land adapted primarily tg 
beef production, has a better chance, ip 
my opinion, to get a satisfactory income 
from his herd over an extended period of 
years than he would have if he had a herd 
adapted only to dairying. 

“In Minnesota we are rapidly increasing 
our areas of sweet clover and alfalfa, 
These crops offer, along with our corn 
and small grains, an opportunity for the 
beef cattle man to maintain a herd effi. 
ciently and at a relatively low cost. More 
and more we are coming to see the value 
of sweet clover as a pasture crop for beef 
cattle, and we long since learned the 
worth of alfalfa as a winter roughage. We 
can grow these crops, along with our 
grasses, and thus have a high class rough- 
age ration the year around. It should be 
possible, therefore, for the efficient cattle- 
man in Minnesota so to handle his calves 
as to keep them taking’ on weight oon- 
tinually,»growing into a marketable prod- 
uct at a fairly rapid rate. 





CATTLE FEEDING OUTLOOK 


Shipments of unfinished cattle passing 
thru stockyards points into the corn belt 
states during the thrée months, July to 
September, this year, were over 25 per 
cent smaller than for the same period 
last year, and the smallest in ten years, 
Shipments into these states during the 
first six months of 1927 were 8 per cent 
smaller than last year, and the smallest 
for the period since 1920. Supplies of h- 
cally raised cattle in this area were con- 
siderably smaller on January 1, 1917, than 
for any year in the last ten, while ship- 
ments to market during the first six 
months of 1927 were almost large as 
1926, when they were the second largest 
on record. Everything points to a much 


| smaller available supply of feeding cattle 


on October 1 in these states than last 


| year. 


In spite of the threatened shortage of 
the 1927 corn crop and the prevailing high 
price of corn from June to September, the 
prices of stocker and feeder cattle have 
been much above last year and the high- 
est since 1920. During the last week in 
September, the average cost of stocker 
and feeder steers at the three markets 
of Chicago, St. Paul and Kansas City was 
nearly $2 per hundred above the same 
week last year. 

The improved outlook for corn produc- 
tion, due to the unusually favorable weath- 
er in September and the weakening corn 
prices, may be expected to stimulate de- 
mand in the corn belt for stocker and 
feeder cattle during the next two months. 
The October crop report indicates a corn 
crop in the north-central states (corn 
belt) as large as that of last year, but 
nruch differentdy distributed over the 
area. ‘The states west of the Missouri 
river wiH have much more corn than last 
year, while those east of the Mississippi 
will have mpich less. A considerable de- 
crease from last year in feeding is to be 
expected in the latter states, while some 
increase would be expected in the trans- 
Missouri area if supplies of cattle are 
forthcoming. 

In spite of the high prices for heavy 
finished cattle that have prevailed for 
some months, available information does 
not show any increased movement of 
heavy feeders to feed lots. While total 
shipments of stocker and feeder cattle 
from the four markets of Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha and St. Paul for the three 
months, July to September, were over 25 
per cent, or 116,000 head, less than last 
year, the proportion of heavy feeders, 900 
pounds and up, was smaller than either 
last year or in 1925, while the proportion 
of light steers, under 700 pounds average, 
and of calves was larger. Shipments of 
heavy feeders were only 60 per cent as 
large as last year. If this situatian con- 
tinues during the next two months, the 
supply of heavy finished steers naxt win- 
ter and spring may be even smaHer than 
it was last. 





NOT SO BAD 
Lady: “But don’t you find that horse- 
back riding gives one a headache?” 
Instructor: “No, madam—just the re 
verse,” 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, November 4, 1927 


(31) 1455 








TES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 


s—H. E. Warder, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Nov. 
“ $POTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Nov. 8—F. S. Taylor, What Cheer, Iowa. 
i DUROC JERSEYS 
Feb. 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 

2. 
or 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
lowa. 

SHORTHORNS 

Nov. 10-—J. H. Degginger, Albany, Mo. 
Yar. 13—lIowa Royal Shorthorn Sale, at 
Des Moines, Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 








| WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 





The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Molnes, lowa 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
fication or special position. Our pagesbegin to go 
tothe electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 








Field Notes 


THE AMERICAN ROYAL LIVESTOCK 
SHOW 


One of the big events in livestock cir- 
cles is the American Royal Livestock and 
Horse Show, to be held at Kansas City, 
November 12 to 19. It will be a real show 
bth as regards breeding cattle and fat 
cattle. The carload lot classes of feeders 
will be particularly interesting to farm 
folks who feed for the market. The breed 
show will be interesting to these folks as 
well as to the purebred breeders, and a 
great gathering will undoubtedly get to- 
gether at Kansas City on the above dates. 
The sales of Hereford, Shorthorn and An- 
gus cattle offer breeders a particularly 
g00d opportunity to secure representatives 
of the various breeds of the highest merit 
ind richest breeding. Full information 
oncerning these sales can be obtained by 
iting the American Royal Livestock 
‘how, Kansas City, Mo. The railroads en- 
tring Kansas City have offered special 
duced round-trip rates for American 
toyal Week, and unquestionably many of 
ovr readers will want to take advantage 
the opportunity for the study of the 
eds and the cattle that top the market 
ch the American Royal offers. The 
isement features should not be over- 
ed, as there will be amusement as 
* as serious business, the horse show 
' a particular feature of the week.— 
rtising Notice. 





B. A. SAMUELSON & SON 


Samuelson & Son, of Kiron, Yowa, re- 
port a good inquiry for Duroc boars. They 
stil have a good bunch of outstanding 
boars to select from, and they are the big, 
growthy kind that produce the pork and 
at the same time hold a conformation that 
gives you a hog you are proud to own. 
ff you are in need of a boar, drop them 
a line at Kiron, Iowa, or, better, drive to 
= farm and see the herd.—Guy L. Bush, 
Adv, 





J. T. EDSON 
Mr. J. T. Edson offers a fine bunch of 
Select Poland China spring boars 


at private treaty, sired by boars of vari- 
ous bloodlines, as you will note in his ad- 
Yertisement in this issue. Mr. Edson is 
located at Storm Lake, Iowa, and main- 
tain a herd that is above the average. If 
you are in need of a boar, write Mr. Ed- 
Son. He guarantees satisfaction.—Guy L. 
Bush, Adv. 





J. J. NEWLIN 

Mr. J. J. Newlin has had a good in- 
quiry for boars, but still has seven good 
ones left. They are sired by Tomahawk 
Purdy, one of the outstanding boars of 
the Tamworth breed. Mr. Newlin is also 
falling fall pigs and open gilts, or will 
reed them if desired. If you are in need 
of a Tamworth, write Mr. Newlin, at 


Srimes, Iowa.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 











403-7 Securities Bidg. 





Play Safe With Choice 


You can’t buy better 
You can’t buy cheaper 


Only a limited number unsold. Write today. 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 





Galves 


DES MOINES, IOWA 











THE KLEIN SALE A RE@L SUCCESS 

On October 17, G. P. Klein, of Altoona, 
Iowa, sold his offering of Poland Chinas. 
This sale attracted unusual interest be- 
cause of the fact of the several excep- 
tional prospects in the sale. Lot No. 1, 
the junior champion boar of Nebraska 
this year, sired by The Rogue, went to 
Monier Bros., Princeton, Ill., at $377.50. 
Lot No. 6, another top pig, sold at $217.50, 
to H. T. Mann, at Thurman, Iowa. Lot 
No. 17, another real prospect, went to J. 
Cc. Hendrickson, of Hazel Green, Wis., for 
the conservative price of $100. om. J. 
Hess, of Worthington, Iowa, bought one 
of the greatest prospects of the year at 
$215. This was an extra, sired by The 
Rogue and out of a dam by Play Boy. O. 
J. Hess, J. C. Hendricks, Livingston Bros., 
of Dodgeville, Wis., furnished excellent 
support at the sale. The top and out- 
standing gilt went to C. V. Mosby, of 
Cuba, Mo. Colonel Murphy was at his 
best on the block. The forty-two boars 
averaged $68. We list those selling for $40 
and over: No. 1, Monier Bros., Princeton, 
Ill., $377.50; 5, G. S. Poortinga, Reasnor, 
Iowa, $110; 6, A. T. Mann, Thurman, Ia., 
$217.50; 9, W. S. Maxwell, Mitchellville, 
Igwa, $70: 7, Dwight Hanel, Prairie City, 
wa, $67.50; 39, O. J. Hess, Worthington, 
Towa, $215; 17, . C. Hendricks, Hazel 
Green, Wis., $100; 18, E. R. Wilson, Prai- 
rie City, Iowa, $55; 10, W. V. Waller, Al- 
toona, Iowa, $52.50; 2, G. E. Swim, Madrid, 
Iowa, $67.50; 13, J. D. Moeckly, Polk City, 
Iowa, $62.50; 12, Peter Synhorst, Leighton, 





Iowa, $50; 15, Cyrus Clark, Altoona, Lowa, 
$55; 23, Harry Benton, Mitchellville, Iowa, 
$50; 26, D. Battles, Bondurant, Iowa, $50; 
27, y. S. Anderson, Cummings, Iowa, 
$67.50; 29, John Wohland, Elkhart, Iowa, 
$52.50; 31, F. L. Shelley, Altoona, Iowa, 
$45; 11, W. S. Anderson, $51; 100, M. R. 
Messamer, Adel, Iowa, $75; 24, M. Hum- 
mel, Monroe, Iowa, $50; 37, Jacob Bunz, 


Ankeny, Iowa, $50; 20, D. Vriezelaar, Mon- 
roe, Iowa, $46; 21, Carl Hirsch, Indianola, 
Iowa, $51; 22, Roy Proudfit, Altoona, Iowa, 
$52; 25, Alfred Barrett, Mitchellville, Ia., 
$50; 14, F. L. Shelley, Altoona, Iowa, $50; 
16, R. W. Stevenson, Mitchellville, Iowa, 
$50; 44, Earl L. Peitzman, Grirnes, Iowa, 
$40; 30, W. O. Eastridge, Adelphi, Iowa, 
$50; 34, I. BE. Proudfit, Altoona, Iowa, $44; 
35, Chas. Walters, Altoona, Iowa, $40; 
28, Fred Cole, Altoona, Iowa, $41; 40, W. 
S. Anderson, Cummings, Iowa, $67.50. 





OLSON’S SALE GOES WELL 

Elmer G. Olson, of Radcliffe, Iowa, held 
his annual Poland China sale on October 
14. The sale was well attended and the 
crowd was well pleased with the offering. 
Mr. Olson had his hogs well grown and 
in good trim for the sale. This herd en- 
joys a large local trade, and these cus- 
tomers were all there to get some of the 
good hogs. The entire offering as adver- 
tised sold for the good average of $42. 
Some of the offering was shipped to 
Texas, California and Kansas. There 
will be a bred sow sale held from this 
farm in January or February. Col. C. O. 
Highland did splendid work on the block. 





PROTECTING YOUNG FRUIT TREES 


Grass and weeds should be removed 
from around the base of young trees. This 
is done to protect the trees from mice and 
other rodents that are likely to find in 
the grass and weeds an ideal winter ref- 
uge and then feed on the bark of the 
young trees and their roots. 

After the grass and rubbish are re- 
moved, the soil is slightly mounded about 
the tree trunk, to prevent water from col- 
lecting and standing at its base. Many 
trees are killed by winter injury because 
a depression near the base of the tree 
permits water to settle there during late 
winter or early spring. This work takes 
but little time and may be done when the 
orchardist is least busy. But as a matter 
of good insurance it should be done before 
winter. 





TWENTY MILLION CARS IN USE 

A total of 20,991,333 motor vehicles were 
registered in the United States in the first 
six months of 1927, according to data col- 
lected by the Bureau of Public Roads of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, from the various state registration 
agencies. This represents an increase of 
1,374,578, or 7 per cent, over the registra- 
tion during the same period of last year. 
The states showing the largest percent- 
age increases are Tennessee, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Dlinois, West Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey and Massachusetts. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE 


One Percheron Stallion, two years old, by Maple 
Grove Eclipse. 

High-class Shropshire, Oxford, Mampshire, South- 
down and Rambouillet ewes and rams in show 
condition. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., fowa State College 
Ames, lowa 











b 





POLLED SHORTHORNS 
POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very outstanding. No.herd too goodfor him. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

g.L. Ryon & Sons, urens, lowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 
Two very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scoteh breeding, suitable to head pure-blood 
herds. Alsoanumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 
Ss. B. Mudseon & Son, Rt.5,. Kueoxvillie, ia. 


SHORTHORNS 


Six Young Shorthorn Bulls 


Tanging inage from 10 to 15 months. Sired by Vil- 
lage Royal 1288209. Priced to sell. 
Farm 5 miles east of Webb. 
Carrent & Current, Marathon, Iowa 


« HORSES 2 


EVERAL strictly chotce young 
registered Percheron Mares 

to exchange for Black registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming two or 
three year olds; want choice 


colts. 
Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 
Registered Percherons 


Stallions and Mares — Reasonably Priced 
E. P. HAMILTON, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., Iowa 























DUROC JERSEYS 
Great Colonel and Snapper 


Duroc Boars and Gilts 
250 to pick from. Write us your needs, 


They must please. 
McKee Bros, Cresten, Ilewa 


MUNSON DUROCS 


Am offering spring boars with size and type, sired by 
Fancy Stilts, Jr. first prize junior yearling at the 
Monona County Fair. He by Fancy Stilts the world’s 
champion. Shipred on approval. Immune, 

E. K. MUNSON, Ute, Iowa 


14 Duroc Index Boars 
Weighing upward to 300 pounds; priced to sell. Write 
me your wants. Have three full brothers to Lucky 
Strike, farrowed April 16th. Real herd boar pros- 
pects if not used too heavy. 
Arlie Anderson, 











Bloomfield, lowa 


50 Big, Growthy Duroc Spring Boars 
to select from, sired by Index Chief and Perfection. 
New blood for old customers and plenty of good ones 
for the most discriminating. Come or write 

B. A. Samuelson & Son (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 


Real Duroc Herd Boars and Gilts 


by Cherry Stilts by Fancy Stilts and DeLuxe Col. 
by Great Col. also boars by Lucky Strike and Super 
Col. allimmune. Write or call. 
G@. A. SWENSON, 








Dayton, lowa 


25 Big Rugged Duroc Spring Boars--15 
Fall Boars—Cholera Immune 


at farmers’ prices. Write, call or come and 
inspect the herd. 
Milford, lowa 


Twelve Boars by Fireflame 


Priced to sell. Immune and ready for heavy service. 
They are well bodied, good footed boars. Shipped 
with a satisfaction guarantee. 
ARTIE PENCE, 





Lloyd Place, 





Sizourney, Iowa 





Golden Colonel, @nd for sale. A real Duroc 
herd boar. Sire, Great Col. Dam, Lady Anne Sen- 
sation by Golden Sensation. Guaranteed gtrong 
breeder. W. A. Hooper, Runnells. lowa. 


25 Duroc Boars 


sation. All immune. 


SAM PORTER, 
by Firefighter. Smooth bodied, 
10 Duroc Boars good footed, immune, crated 


and shipped to you at farmers’ prices. Write me 
your wants. Ottis Taylor, Delta, lowa. 





Sired by Zipper, Lucky 
Strike and Super Sen- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Center Point, lewa 








SHEEP 


Shropshire and Oxford 
Rams 


60 Unusually large, good quality yearling 
rama of these breeds, Sired by prize win- 
ning rams. Buy from one of the oldest 
and most widely known flocks in Amer- 
ica. Quality rams—fair prices—reliabil- 
ity assured. Sixty-five years in the pure 
bred sheep business. 


Geo. McKerrow & Sons Co., 





Pewaukee, Wisconsin 





100 yearlings and 2-yr. 
Ewes. Sired by 
For sale in 


Very best type and breeding. 
old Rams—i00 one and 2-yr old 
Imported and American bred Rams. 
lots to suit purchasers. 

zx. D. Seamans, Route 2, 


SHROPSHIRE EWES—BRED 


We have for sale several top ewes that we are pric- 
ing right, also a recorded Polled Shorthorn bull. 
Write us. 

Winterset, lowa 


Salem, Iowa 





Lioy4 F. Jones, 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


SUPER QUALITY 


Spotted Poland Sale 


NEW SHARON, IOWA 


‘Wednesday, November 9 


Thirty boars by the champion Wildfire. 
by him. Ten boars by Giant Commander. 
very choice offering. Write for catalog, 


J. E. BLANKE, TAINTOR, IOWA 


\ONNNELL’S choice Spotted Polands sell- 

/ ing privately, boars by Wild Wood Sport, Strong- 
heart, The Ontcross, Greater Boy. Big, rugged, 
growthy boars, with extra good type and quality. The 
best lot we have had to offer. Everything immune. 
The Boars are right, we will make the price right. 


Five gilts 
This is a 








A few choice rams. 
Come and see them. 
Willard Miller, Anita, Iowa. 


HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES 


Ifyeu want foundation Hampshires, & 
herd boar or merely a boar to improve your stock 
hogs, write us your wants. 
Big Four Farms, 


HAMPSHIRES 


Thirty-one head of Hampshire boars with plenty of 
size and quality. Sired by R. L. Defender, a great 
sire. Prices reasonable. 
H. EB. TAYLOR, 


HAMPSHIRE Sows and Fall Gilts bred for early 
fall litters—good ones with lots of 
size, priced real cheap; also spring and fall boars. 

C. A. Prentice, Bac City, lowa 


Registered Shropshires 


R. F. D. No. 2. 








Brooklyn, lowa 





Dallas Center, lowa 








TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH SPRING BOARS 


Sitred by Rose Hall Anchor IX, weighing 200 pounds 
or better, shipped C. O. D. on approval for ¢40. Better 
write soon as 1 was sold out early last year. 

Freda J. Fillman, Dexter, lowa 








March boars with more constructive 
Tamworth breeding back of them than any pigs 
ever offered for sale. Good enough to head any herd, 
They are well grown. 
3.é.Neowlin, (4 mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, Ia 


CHESTER WHITES 


10 Fall Boars, 40 Sprin 
CHESTER WHITE 


Boars for the farmer or breeder, guaranteed to please. 
Priced reasonable. Write in your wants. 
W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, lowa 


QUALITY CHESTER WHITES 


Big, rugged spring and fall boars many of them herd 
boar prospects. Sired by Lakewood Pilot, 1st junior 
yearling Sioux City 1926 and by Lakewood Lad a sen- 
for yearling of show and feeding quality Immune. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. F.W.LaDoux, Spirit Lake,la 


40 farmer boars at farmers’ 

CHESTER WHITES prices. Guaranteed to please, 

Write your wants. Seth W. Johnson, Kiron, Iowa. 
OHIO IMPR. CHESTER WHITES 

0.1.C. BOARS and gilts, double treated, priced right. 


Circulars and pictures of 1256 Ib. “‘Curly Boy”’ free. 
A. M. FOSTER, Route 20, Rushville, I)linois 








Boars 




















Earl Connell, Brooklyn, lowa 
Fall and Spring 


Spotted Armistice £2! 274 Sez 


A few from other well known boars. We are holding 
no fall sale, everything selling privately. Write 
or visit our herd. 


T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, Iowa 


Liberator Leader and Motor Cop Boars 


’ Big, growthy Spotted Poland boars of March far- 
row for sale. Priced $30 to $50. Drive in and pick 
your boar. They will please you. 


EDW. THURM, WAVERLY, 10WA 
WwW itter’s Poelan d 4 pte head of spring boars, 


ome very outstanding 
Prospects; extra Jarge, long, heavy boned, exception- 
ally good backs, good color, smooth and best of type. 
These boars will please you. Best of breeding and 
are priced right. Write or come two miles north 
one-half east Storm Lake, lowa. Edwin H. Witter. 


POLAND CHINAS 


25 POLAND BOARS 


sired by The Reaper, first prize junior yearling Iowa 
State Fair, 1927. Sire Play Boy, dam Miss Robber. 
Write us your needs, satisfaction guaranteed. 

D. J. BURNS, STUART, IOWA 


20 BOARS—20 GILTS 


including Junior champion Poland boar of Iowa State 
‘air, 1927, for sale ut private treaty, all sired by 
Promoter, sire Play Boy, dam Miss Robber. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 
Phil Funke & Son, 

















Greenfield, lewa 


Oak Glen Poland Chinas 9 T®!"'- Sve good. 


busky, immuned 
spring and fall boars for sale. Sired by the prize 
winning 1015 Ib. Oak Glen Diamond and other choice 
boars of leading breeding. One litter by Revenue. 
Prices right. Inspection invited. 
WwW. Ss. Austin, 





Dumont, lowa 


5 “Select spring 
Edson’s Poland Boars toe: ao: ts 
Black Hawk by Index, Lakestde Liberator by Lib- 
erator. and Tecumseh by The Genie. Immune. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. L. EDSON, Storm Lake, Iowa 


; Knight breeding 
15 Poland China Boars S0'chtPreeding 
able. Write for particulars. Crates furnished F. O. 
B. West Branch. O. Wilson Cope, West Branch, ke. 


HOLSTEINS 
Morningside Holsteins 42 ote 5 of very 


choice heifers by 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.87 Ib. 
Pietje Mapleerest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from to 70 Ibs. of milk per day. Prices 














Please refer to this paper when writing. 


r ble. Herd federal accredited. Address 
Ed. Bensink, (SiouxCo.) Mlespers, lowa 
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Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour 











Have you ever tried 


the Pillsbury Basic Recipe Method? It shows 
you how to make a hundred delicious foods 
from only four basic recipes. Now you can 
easily serve a greater variety of baked delica- 
cies—housewives continually tell us it is the 
most convenient and successful baking 
method they have ever found. We will be 
glad to send you the whole method free— 
write for our booklet, “100 Foods from 4 


Basic Recipes.”* 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


When ordinary flour fails, change to 





Even good cooks 
have little mishaps ~ 


ONE of those telephone conversations that last forever—while 
the cinnamon rolls that should have been in the oven ten 


minutes before are still rising, rising, rising ... . 


This might have meant a baking failure. If her flour had been of 
the sort that must be timed with a stop-watch, her rolls might have 
been rather sad—lacking in flavor, coarse in texture. 


But not with Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Here is a flour milled to a 
higher quality than is required by the ideal conditions of a labora- 
tory test kitchen. It is milled to meet the demands of the every-day 
home kitchen, where minor accidents will happen to the best of 
cooks. It is a flour of generous quality—trifling accidents, such as 
might upset a flour less perfectly milled, have no: effect on the 
things you bake with Pillsbury’s Best. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is tested every hour as it is milled. It is made 
from wheat bought by men who ransack the country for just the 
proper grade. It will bake anything you want—good bread and 
biscuits, or delicious pastry—with absolute certainty. And it will 
rise to an emergency because it has°more strength and a higher 
quality than you usually need, 


Generous quality ~for 
bread, biscuits and pastry 
























